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The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information 
on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work w! 
required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. 


Child Labor 

National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does 
your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and re- 
ports free. Membership fee nomi- 
nal. 


Children 


National Conference on the Wd- 
ucation of Dependent, Backward, 
Truant, and Delinquent Children. 
Conference reports $1 each, in- 
cluding membership in conference. 
Address Elmer L. Coffeen, Sec’y 
and Treas., Westboro, Mass. 


National Health 

Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health. E. F. Robbins, 
Executive Secretary, Room 51, 
105 East 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government 
health agencies into a National 
Department of Health to inform 
the people how to prevent disease. 


School Hygiene 
American School Hygiene Asso- 


ciation. Pres., David L. Edsall, 
M. D., Washington University ; 


Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M. D., 
College of the City of New York, 
New York. 

_ Yearly congresses and proceed- 
ings. 


Working Women 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cae, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres- 
ident. 

Information gladly given. Of- 
ficial publication, Life and Labor, 
three months’ subscription, 25c. 


White Slave Traffic 


National Vigilance Committee, 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Information 
as to the traffic acted on. Spec- 
ial library for free use. Publishes 
Vigilance monthly, 50c. a_ year. 
Book on White Slave Traffic, $1. 


Prison Labor 


National Committee on Prison 
Wabor, 27 BH. 22d S8t., N. ¥. City. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; B. Stagg 


Whitin, Ph.D., Gen. Sec. ; 
gomery 


R. Mont- 
Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
conditions throughout the U. S. 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform. Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 


Municipal Problems 

National Municipal League, 703 
North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. William Dudley Foulke, 
Pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Sec’y. Charters. commission gov- 
ernment, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform. finances. ac- 
counting, efficiency, civic educa- 
tion, franchises, school extension, 
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and advise reading on the subjects named by each and 
hich each organization is doing, but membership is not 


Child Helping 


Department of Child-Helping, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 105 
East 22d St., New York. 

Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 
dren, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, 
Juvenile Courts, etc. 


Athletics in the Public Schools | 


Division of Kecreation, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 400 
Metropolitan Tower, New York city. 

The Athletic Badge Test for 
School children also Class Ath- 
letics are forms of athletic ac- 
tivities designed to reach all the 
children rather than the select 
few. Descriptive bulletin sent on 
request. 


Tuberculosis 

National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York. Livingston Farrand, M. D., 
Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, 
etc., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


Conservation of Vision 

American Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision, New York, D. 
C. McMurtie, Acting Sec’y, 1 
Madison Avenue. To prevent 
blindness and impairment of vision 
from diseases, defects, accidents 
and abuse. Literature and exhibits. 
Ten state organizations. Member- 
bership $1. Charter $5. 


Women in Industry 

National Consumers’ League, 
106 East 19th St., New York. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sec’y. Annual 
Report and other literature free. 

Minimum wage boards, protec- 
tion of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 


Young Women 

National sBoanrd, ony. Wee As 
125 Hast 27th St., New York City. 
Pres., Miss Grace H.° Dodge. 
Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty; 
the advancement of physical, 
social, intellectual and _ spiritual 
interests of young women. Offic- 
ial Publication, ‘“‘Yhe Association 
Monthly” $1; free literature. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., Pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Secy. 

The national seamen's society 
has stations in the United States 


and abroad, relieves shipwrecked 
and destitute seamen. ~ Annual 
membership includes all litera- 


ture, $5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, 
Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


The Smoke Nuisance 

Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Civic’ Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
How to Organize for Pure Air; 
Model Ordinances, ete.’ ‘Address 
American Civic Association, 914 
oe Trust Bldg., Washington, 


Always enclose postage for reply. 


Continued on next page. 


Recreation 

Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Howard 
S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, b 
reation. Monthly magazine, 
Playground, $2 a year. 


public rec- 
The 


Probation 


National Probation Association. 
The Capitol, ‘Albany, NN. Y- 
Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 

Advice and information; litera- 
ture; directory of probation offi- 
cers; annual conference. Mem- 
bership, 50 cents a year. 


Sex Hygiene 

Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeFor- 
est, Sec’y 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. 
eational pamphlets, 10c each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per 
year. Membership, annual dues 
$2, includes all literature. 


Mental Hygiene 
National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Clifford W. Beers, 
Seec’y. Write for pamphlets on 


mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity, care of the insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


Labor Legislation 

Workmen’s Compensation; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 

Official tublication: American 
Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. 

American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City, John B 
Andrews, Secretary. 


Remedial Loans 


National 
edial Loan Associations, 31 Union 
Square, N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms 
for societies free. Information 
regarding organization of reme- 
dial loan societies gladly given. 


Short Ballot and Commission Government 
The Short Ballot Organization, 
383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, President; Rich- 
ard §. Childs, Sec’y. National 
clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free, 
Publishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


City Planning 


Edu- | 


Federation of Rem- | 


National City Planning Conference 


19 Congress St., Boston, Mass 


Frederick Law Olmsted, President } 


Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 
A Seminar for 
City Planning Problems 
Publishes Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 
All Literature 
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Continued from preceding page 


Charities and Correction 

THE PROCEEDINGS of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 
ber. BUREAU OF INFORMATION on 
any topic of philanthropy, pen- 
ology and kindred subjects. 
ancer Johnson, Gen. Sec’y, Angola, 
Ind. Next meeting, Cleveland, 
June, 1912. 


National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Lee K._ Frankel. president; 
Louis H. Levin, secretary, 411 
West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Issues monthly ‘Jewish Chari- 
ties,’ containing articles of inter- 
est to all concerned in Jewish soc- 
ial and philanthropic work. Sub- 
scription $1 a year, includes mem- 
bership in the Conference. 


Organized Charity 

National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity. Francis 
H. McLean, gen’! sec’y., 105 East 
22d St., New York city. 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in 
social programs, in the United 
States. 


Charity Organization 
Charity Organization Depart- 


the charity organization field. 
Painphlets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, etc., sent free. 


American Red Cross 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
William H- Taft, President. 
National relief organization for 

great calamities; $5,000,000 re- 
lief in last six years. First Aid 
Department. Full information on 
request. Annual Membership $1. 


Conservation of Infant: Life. 

American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Pxec. Sec’y. Literature on re- 
quest. 

Studies preventable causes of 
death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal 
parental instruction. 
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The Church and Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
operates through its Commission 
on the Chureh and Social Service. 

For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave, 
nue (at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 


The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. Rey. Elmer Ss. 
Forbes, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Presbyterian Social Service 


Bureau of Social Service, The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sociological surveys made. Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Chureh. “Downtown Church” 
Labor Temple, New York. Litera- 
ture free. 


Home and Institutional Economics 

American Home Economics As- 
sociation. Publishes Journal of 
Home Economics, bi-monthly, 600 
pages. $2 per year. Address: 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. Con- 
vention of Association with Amer- 
ican Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. 
C., December 27-30, 1911. 


Negro and Race Problems 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. O. G. 
Villard, Chrn. Exec. Com.; M. W. 
Ovington, Secy.; W. E. B. DuBois, 
Director Publicity. Publishes Ovisis 
magazine, and pamphlets. In- 
vestigation, information, lectures, 
legal redress. 


Mental Deficiency 

The American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
publishes the proceedings and 
papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics. 
Address Dr. A. C. Rogers, secre- 
tary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


Studies in Social Christianity 
July: Homes or Tenements. 
August: Marriage and Divorce. 
September: Parents and Children. 

See the lessons for ciasses and 
individuals in The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New 
York city. Price 50c. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 


Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 
vites all Methodists to extend its 
usefulness and use its facilities. _ 

Rev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 343 
S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Church and Country Life 


Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H. Wilson, Supt., Anna B. 
Taft, Asst., 156 Fifth Ave. ; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 
lations ; conferences, graduate 
summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 
Social Service Commission of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
To study social questions, pub- 
lish findings, suggest ways 
whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co- 

operate with similar bodies. 
S. Z. Batten, Des Moines Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa, exec. ch’m. 


Immigration 
National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Offi- 
cials, 22 Hast 30th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, See. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admission, espe- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and distri- 
bution. No matters of admission 

or restriction dealt with. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 


National League on Urban C'on- 
ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. i. A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. HE. Haynes, 
Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers. Supports probation 
officers. Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


CHICAGO VICE REPORT 


The American Vigilance Association is reprinting a 
limited edition of the Report of the Vice Commission 
of Chicago A single copy will be sent to any person 
interested or studying vice conditious who will make 
‘ + Ps judicious use of it, but the book is not for sale or for 
In exchange for subscribers’ copies (Octo- general distribution. Address American Vigilance 
ber, 1911—March, 1912 inclusive, missing Association, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, for a 
issues supplied at regular rates) for $1. | card stating conditions on which a copy will be for- 


Carriage extra. warded, 


tains six months of social history in the 
making, with a full index that puts it at 
your fingers ends. A book of 1,100 pages, 
copiously illustrated, stoutly bound in cloth 
with leather back and covers. Price $2, 
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HE continuous industries are those which 
because of public necessity or technical 
need run 24 hours out of the 24. Brit- 
ish and German experienc: were brought out 
in an international conference in London this 
summer, The bogie of international competi- 
‘tion lifted its head and the exact measure of 
the American steel masters who have tolerated 
the 12-hour day was taken when it appeared 
that the United States, instead of being the 
leader for progress, is the country which is 
dragging down all the others. P. 570. 


[> it a good thing for private individuals to 

make gifts to the public schools? A clear 
line can be drawn between the gifts that 
Paralyze and the gifts that stimulate public 
giving; that is, adequate support through 
taxes. | P2563; 


N accumulated credit balance for each 
prisoner, reasonably sufficient to put him 
into a desirable situation on his release 

—a credit balance earned, expended and saved, 
item by item, is the only really proper applica- 
tion of the prisoners’ wage system yet dis- 
covered, to the mind of Z. R. Brockway, dean 
of American prison wardens. P. 575. 


HAT one Indiana town can do, a thous- 

and other American communities ought 

to be able to copy. This time it is Terre 

Haute in a social hygiene campaign that put 
public sentiment right side up. P. 567. 


Pook consumptives flock to Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Utah in the hope that the change of 
climate will benefit them. Recently a con- 
ference was held in Waco, Texas, to consider 
ways and means of discouraging further mi- 
gration. One resolution called upon the fed- 
eral government to convert abandoned forts 
and military reservations in the Southwest in- 
to tuberculosis sanatoria. A second advo- 
cated publicity as to the lack of free hospi- 
tals for stranger consumptives. P. 560. 


“How to Camp” is the latest addition to 
the school curriculum. P. 564. 


A scathing report has iust came from a com- 
mission appvuinted by Governor Carroll 
of Iowa to investigate jail and prison condi- 
tions. It holds that the state should never 
surrender jurisdiction over one of its sub- 
jects, whether he be convicted of a felony or 
a misdemeanor. P. 557. 


HERE is invested in hospital plants of 
this country oday about a quarter of a 
billion dollars, yet half the population of 
the country, approximately, is without ac- 
cess to hospitals. The American Hospital 
Association urges a bill empowering the Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service to 
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create a hospital bureau to bear the same rel- 
ation to hospital administration that the De- 
partment of Education does to public educa- 
tions, -P5Go) 


[eee peace under the proctocol of 

the garment trades compares strikingly 
with the newspaper situation in Chicago. P. 
573. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE JAILS AND 
PRISONS OF IOWA 


Criticism of state prisons has led a 
number of governors lately to public ut- 
terance and action. Governors West, of 
Washington, Hooper of Tennessee, and 
Aldrich of Nebraska have all figured 
prominently in the last few months be- 
cause of definite attitudes one way or an- 
other toward prison reform. A scathing 
report has just come from a commission 
appointed by Governor B. F. Carroll, of 
Iowa, to invstigate conditions at Fort 
Madison and the charges against the war- 
den and others. The governor appointed 
George Cosson, attorney-general of the 
state, and authorized him to associate 
with himself two other gentlemen. Mr. 
Cosson chose M. A. Roberts and C. Shel- 
don. This committee made a careful in- 
quiry and reported that the charges 
against the personal cnaracter of the offi- 
cials were unfounded, but that the phy- 
sical conditions of the prison and the sys- 
tem of management required thorough 
overhauling. After a journey of in- 
vestigation and interviews with persons 
of experience in other states, the commit- 
tee made recommendations which may be 
of far-reaching importance. 

On the evil effects of the contract sys- 
tem they said: 


“A large number of the complaints were 
due to the system in use rather than to the 
warden or those in charge of the institution. 
This was impressed upon the committee from 
time to time during the entire investigation, 
and one thing which is responsible for a 
great many of these complaints is the con- 
tract labor system. The objections which 
the committee has formed to this system 
were impressed upon us as a result of this 
investigation from almost every angle, from 
witnesses friendly and hostile to the present 
warden in the matter of paroles, in the mat- 
ter of the management by the Board of Con- 
trol regardless of the nature of the testimony, 
and the evil effects of contract labor became 
manifest. 


The evils mentioned are: Disagree- 
ments as to. counts between the prisoners 
and the employes of the contractors; the 
secret introduction of drugs by represen- 


duly 205 L912: 


Sullhes 


tatives of the contractors; acts of injus- 
tice within the shop by the contract fore- 
man; the detention of strong and effi- 
cient workers by the contractors when 
they had a right to parole; the subordina- 
tion of the. warden himself to the control 
of outside parties, and the practical slav- 
ery of the prisoners when the state shares 
responsibility with irresponsible out- 
siderce wl le easyctcia wuticye=ceciareurs 


tends to destroy discipline; it impairs refor- 
mation and destroys hope on the part of the 
prisoner; it is injurious to the manufacturer 
employing free labor; it is unfair competi- 
tion to free labor because it tends to destroy 
the living wage, and lessens the opportunity 
for labor; and on the whole it is economi- 
cally unsound. 


The report urges the importance of 
useful and steady industry, saying that 
“enforced idleness is not only a crime 
against the prisoner and his family, but 
is economical idiocy—and this is true 
whether the idleness is a part of our sys- 
tem of punishment of felony or misde- 
meanor; in other words, whether it is a 
part of the penitentiary system or a part 
of the jail system, except where the jail 
is used merely as a place of detention.” 

The report then examines the various 
substitutes for the rejected system of con- 
tract labor. It considers the state ac- 
count system of Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Michigan; the method of public works 
and road-making in Oregon and Colo- 
rado; the penal farms of Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
West Virginia, the District of Columbia, 
Ontario, and Ohio; and some of the 
foreign experiments which were dis- 
cussed in the International Prison Con- 
gress at Budapest. 

The committee recommends the es- 
tablishment of a new prison on the colony 
system, so as to afford opportunity for 
complete classification, segregation, and 
individual treatment of prisoners. To 
this farm would be sent first offenders 
who are not depraved and vicious by na- 
Those who require special manual 
sent to Anamosa, 


557 


training should be 


558 


thinks the committee, and the board of 
parole should have authority to transfer 
long-term offenders and recidivists to this 
farm. The farm:should contain at least 
two thousand acres, near enough to the 
capital city for frequent inspection by the 
chief executive official and members of 
the legislature, and yet not too near to 
any city or town. Farm work should be 
under the scientific direction of the pro- 
fessors of the state agricultural college. 
It is claimed that a prisoner thus trained 
could easily secure employment at farm- 
ing; that this form of work would best 
build up the physical and moral energy of 
the prisoners; that it would increase the 
food supply of the commonwealth; that 
it would furnish a means of properly seg- 
regating the criminal insane and those 
on the border line of insanity. The state 
could send the young men who had not 
previously been convicted of a felony and 
who had lived a city life to Anamosa to 
become skilful apprentices, while those 
who are better fitted for farming could 
be trained on the state farm. The mem- 
bers of the committee are very sanguine 
that the state can secure good manage- 
ment and make the labor of the prisoners 
profitable. 

Another part of the report recites the 
abuses and evils of the American jail sys- 
tem, citing the admonition of Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise at Washington: “Let me 
ask that from your great fund of heart 
and self-sacrifice you give consideration 
to the thousands of petty offenders now 
passing through your city and county 
jails in such appalling numbers.” 
AMENDMENTS 
TO STATE LAW 


The general condition of jails in Iowa, 
as elsewhere, is declared to be bad. It is 
stated that there is no productive labor and 


the jail which is sanitary, admits plenty of 
sunshine, and in which there is any proper 
segregation of prisoners, is the rare excep- 
tion and not the rule. Jn some cases the 
sheriff admits intoxicating liquors and drugs. 
The fee system continues and makes the in- 
terest of the sheriff hostile to that of the pub- 
lic and of the prison. The state is responsible 
for the enforcement and administration of law, 
and so long as the punishment is inflicted by 
local authorities, the nature of the punish- 
ment will be as varying as the number and 
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character of the jailors and sheriffs in charge 
of the prisoners. 


The state, it is remarked, should never 
surrender jurisdiction over one of its sub- 
jects, whether he be convicted of a felony 
or a misdemeanor. 

The committee, therefore, recommends 
an amendment to the law which will com- 
pel the sending of any prisoner who 
is convicted of violating state law,— 
if the crime is less than a felony, 
and if the convict has not been re- 
leased under pardon, parole or sus- 
pended sentence,—to one of the penal 
farms to be established. No per- 
son, according to the recommendation, 
should be committed for a period shorter 
than thirty days, except for contempt or 
some special circumstance. If the offense 
committed is not sufficiently serious to 
warrant his commitment for a period of 
thirty days, then he should either be pa- 
roled or given some time, if necessary, 
with the right to pay the fine upon the in- 
stalment plan. The short term sentence 
of from two days to two weeks is 
declared to be as wrong as it is foolish. 


It goes without saying that any law under 
which it is possible for a man to serve seven- 
teen sentences in a year, and an average of 
from five to ten every year, and from one 
hundred to two hundred in a life-time, is both 
archaic and vicious. 


These illustrations indicate the import-- 
ance of this report as a contribution to 
progressive legislation on the subject. 


PHILADELPHIA’S 
BABY SHOW 


Fifty-six baby carriages in an after- 
noon; two hundred babies in an hour; 
sixty-seven thousand people in a week— 
there is the proof that the Philadelphia 
Baby Saving Show has been a success. 
More than this—it reached the very per- 
sons for whom it was intended. The at- 
tendance has been made up almost en- 
tirely of mothers from the most con- 
gested districts of the city. 

During a period of seven years the 
deaths in Philadelphia of children under 
two years of age formed 24.7 per cent 
of the total death rate. Last year 5769 
of these babies died. The physicians, 
anxious to reduce this mortality and 
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knowing that half of it was due to ig- 
norance, organized with social workers 
and Director Neff, of the Department of 
Public Health and Charities, a commit- 
tee on Infant Hygiene. The first act 
of this committee has been to hold the 
Baby Saving Show. 

After two months of preparation, the 
exhibition opened in mid-May in Horti- 
cultural Hall, in the largest auditorium in 
the center of the city. The name, Baby 
Saving Show, was in itself a splendid ad- 
vertisement, and columns of newspaper 
space, together with banners that 
stretched across the principal streets 
of the city, told everybody about the 
show. 

“Follow the arrow’—this in English, 
Italian and Yiddish, met the visitor on 
entering the hall. She followed it past 
models of the wrong and right kind of 
dairy farms, to where under the heading 
syphilis and heredity she learned why so 
many children are born without a fair 
chance in life. The heredity and eugenics 
booth told the mother and the future 
mother the dangers of alliance with the 
feeble-minded and the defective. Hous- 
ing conditions and their influence upon 
the child were illustrated with charts 
and pictures. There was a bad room and 
a good room—just $2.87 and a little in- 


~ genuity was the difference between them. 


Booths upon the care of the mother 
before the birth of the child and the 
care of the child at birth taught the ex- 
pectant mothers—and there were many 
of these present—things that otherwise 
they would scarcely have learned before 
the birth of their babies. In these two 
booths nothing that a mother ought to 
know was omitted. Lay figures, pic- 
tures and charts, together with the equip- 
ment necessary to a sick room, empha- 
sized the lesson—and there was a nurse 
to explain and advise. 

The prevention of blindness, a model 
kitchen, the care of milk, the fly, kitchen 
utensils, communicable and noncom- 
municable diseases were illustrated in 
various booths. In another section food 
stuffs had been reduced to calories of 
energy for those—mainly physicians 
and social workers—who wished to learn 
dietetic values. Then the mother saw 
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four booths of the kind of clothes she 
could afford to make for herself and her 
baby. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
BREAST FEEDING 


But the motif that constantly made 
itself felt was the importance of breast 
feeding. At every possible opportunity 
this was emphasized. Special charts 
told the rules for breast feeding and ex- 
plained methods for artificial feeding 
should breast feeding be impossible. 

Other sections illustrated the work of 
children’s agencies and told the mother 
how to call upon them for help. There 
were a number of booths on “What is 
Bad for the Baby.” Here were patent 
medicines, soothing syrups and pictures 
illustrating the wrong ways of holding 
and carrying the baby, etc. 

The color scheme of the show was 
green and white. Although some of the 
exhibits came from considerable  dis- 
tances, this idea was rigidly followed. A 
uniform system of lettering was used. 
All this added greatly to the attractive- 
ness. There were demonstrators and 
aides who explained the exhibits, not 
only in English, but also in the lan- 
guage of the visitors—whatever that 
happened to be. 

Downstairs in the lecture room mov- 
ing pictures upon health subjects pre- 
ceded and followed simple, straightfor- 
ward talks upon the care of the baby. 
There was a rest room for mothers to 
leave their children while they saw the 
show. On one day 357 babies were 
checked here. 

After leaving Horticultural Hall, the 
show was taken to the Ghetto and to the 
Italian quarter, where in four days 25,- 
000 people visited it. Then it went to 
the Kensington mill district, and so on, 
until every mother of the poor has had 
a chance to see it. In connection with 
the show a booklet upon the care of the 
baby has been distributed. During the 
progress of the main show in Horticul- - 
tural Hall a Conference on Infant Hy- 
giene was held. Physicians and social 
workers from many states attended this 
conference, and much that was new was 
brought forth. Both the Conference and 
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the Show treated only of infants under 
two years of age. 

Social workers give the credit for the 
show to the physicians of Ph iladelphia, 
who, working harmoniously together in 
a marvelous series of committees and 
subcommittees, evolved the most com- 
plete Baby Saving Show that Philadel- 
phia has ever seen. And to Philadelphia 
these social workers would add the 
words “or any other city.” 


8-HOUR DAY IN 
BLAST FURNACES 


The Cambria Steel Company recently 
began a gradual change from a twelve- 
hour day to an eight-hour day in its eight 
blast furnaces. In a statement issued by 
President C. S. Price and published in 
the Jron Age it is explained that 
this change had been in contemplation 
for a long time. When other companies 
were introducing a six-day week in the 
twelve-hour routine of blast furnaces last 
year, the Cambria Company decided to 
try an eight-hour day with a seven-day 
week instead. The statement reads: 


The men preferred seven eight-hour days, 
with fewer men per turn, which would be a 
practical offset to the seventy-two-hour basis. 
This was submitted in November last, and, 
after careful consideration during the winter, 
will be given a gradual tentative trial, both 
for conservative reasons and of necessity be- 
cause additional men will be needed which 
may require a long time to obtain. 


The Jron Age explains further that it 
was found that the eight-hour day could 
be established by an increase of only one- 
seventh in the working force, the same 
addition that would have been necessary 
if the change to the six-day week of 
twelve hours per day had been adopted 
instead. Hence the workmen will suffer 
a reduction in weekly earnings of about 
fourteen per cent which is the same re- 
duction as in the case of the six-day 
plants. Measured in terms of hours, 
however, the reduction at Cambria will 
be from eighty-four to fifty-six hours, 
34 per cent or about two and one-half 
times that of the to-day, twelve-hour 
schedule recommended by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 
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HOSPITAL BUREAU BILL 


S. S. GOLDWATER 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York 


There is invested in hospital plants in 
this country today about a quarter of a 
billion dollars. American hospitals are 
spending annually for support between 
thirty and forty million dollars. 

And yet half the population of the 
country, approximately, is without ac- 
cess to hospitals—a condition of affairs 
which a civilization like ours cannot and 
will not tolerate. 

As against 500 hospital beds per 100,- 
000 of population in the European cap- 
itals, and 350 beds, approximately, in 
New York state, there are states where 
there have been provided thus far only 
fifteen to twenty beds. As American 
hospitals increase in size and number 
they should advance in efficiency. Hos- 
pital administration concerns the whole 
country. A hospital may be conducted 
by the National Government, by a state, 
by a city, a village or a benevolent cor- 
poration, but whatever the source of its 
support, its proper administration is of 
importance to the whole community. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter received from the chairman of a 
citizen's committee in a growing town in 
the state of Missouri: 


I am addressing you as a member of the 
Hospital Information Committee of the 
American Hospital Association, desiring in- 
formation in regard to establishing a public 
hospital in our city of Mexico. We have a 
population of 10,000 people, three trunk lines 
of railroads, and several large manufacturing 
plants, but are without a hospital of any de- 
scription, and the nearest one is located over 
one hundred miles away. 

The citizens of the town have taken up 
the matter and formed a committee, of which 
I am chairman, to formulate plans for es- 
tablishing immediately a public hospital. The 
information we particularly desire is the 
best form of co-operative body to effect for 
the hospital, that is, whether we should have 
an association, a society or a company, and 
suitable constitution and by-laws for govern- 
ing such society. 

There is doubtless a good deal of informa- 
tion printed on the subiect and a great many 
successful hospitals organized along the 
aforesaid lines, which of course we have 
no knowledge of. If you c.n lend us any 
aid showing the proper way to organize the 
hospital and a form of constitution and by- 
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laws, we shall be wnder very many obliga- 
tions to you. 


This Missouri town is but one of hun- 
dreds of small communities throughout 
the country which are now or presently 
will be face to face with all the per- 
plexing problems incidental to the con- 
struction and organization of a hospital 
where none has_ previously existed. 
Where shall these people turn for aid? 
How can they profit at the outset by the 
experience of other communities? How 
shall they avoid the waste of hard- 
earned funds and well-intentioned ef- 
fort in the earlier stages of the yrowth 
and development of an important com- 
munal enterprise? 

The rapid growth of the American 
Hospital Association, organized “for the 
promotion of economy and efficiency,” 
indicates the existence of common hos- 
pital problems. A study of the publi- 
cations of this association reveals an 
honestly confessed lack of knowledge, a 
common impulse toward standardization, 
a strong desire for increased efficiency. 

In the hope of promoting the scientific 
development of hospitals, a bill has been 
introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive Doremus of Michigan, and by Sen- 
ator Fletcher of Florida, authorizing and 
empowering the Public Health and Ma- 
rine Hospital Service 


to collect, receive, maintain and classify in 
such a manner as may be accessible to fed- 
eral, state, municipal and other hospital 
authorities, plans of hospital or dispensary 
buildings, descriptive matter relating to their 
equipment, rules and regulations, reports of 
institutions, reports of committees engaged 
in the investigation of hospital problems, and 
other literature relating to hospitals, dispen- 
saries, nursing associations, and other agen- 
cies for the care of the sick. 


The bureau is empowered under the 
bill to convey the information thus ob- 
tained to hospital authorities and to in- 
stitutions of learning. 

In the introduction. of this bill the 
American Hospital Association has had 
the co-operation of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service, as well as 
the support. of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The proposed bureau, if es- 
tablished, will bear to hospital adminis- 
tration a relation similar to that whicli 
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now exists between the United States De- 
partment of Education and public educa- 
tion in the several commonwealths. The 
maintenance of the bureau would be so 
inexpensive that it may be difficult to 
make Congress realize the tremendous 
power for good that the bureau would 
represent; but the bill has been so cor- 
dially endorsed by hospital workers, so 
sympathetically received by members of 
the committees to which it has been re- 
ferred, that hope is entertained that it 
will be enacted into law before the end of 
the present session of Congress. 


CLEAN UP WEEK IN 
LACKAWANNA 
ELIZABETH S. WILLIAMS 


In his article on Lackawanna last 
October, Mr. Fitch says: 

This summer after a seven months’ ab- 
sence from Lackawanna, I was able to recog- 
nize an accumulation of refuse between two 
houses as the same that I had noted on my 
previous visit. 

If Mr. Fitch should visit Lackawanna 
now, we assure him that he would look 
in vain for that pile of rubbish, or any 
other of any considerable size, for Lack- 
awanna has had a Clean-Up Week. 

Last year to be sure there had been a 
Clean-Up Campaign between Mr. Fitch’s 
two visits, but like many other begin- 
nings it was small and left many a refuse 
heap to go on adding to itself undis- 
turbed. 

The custom was established, however, 
and this year the work was carried on 
much more vigorously and comprehen- 
sively. The plans were worked out care- . 
fully by the commissioner of public 
works in co-operation with the sociologi- 
cal director of the Steel Plant, and some 
weeks beforehand, the Common Council 


‘voted that the week May 20-25 be set 


aside. Then every possible means was 
taken to bring the plan to the attention 
of the people, and make its object clear. 
The weekly newspaper kept the mat- 
ter before its readers by notes and edi- 
torials. Just preceding the 2oth, placards 
were placed in every available spot, store 
windows, inside and outside, saloons, on 
telegraph poles, and fences. Circulars 
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A LACKAWANNA ALLEY. 


TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 


were distributed to householders giving 
particulars as to the way to proceed. 
Many of these were distributed among 
the foreign population by the workers of 
the Social Center and an _ interpreter 
used to explain their meaning. What 
took the popular fancy more than any- 
thing else, however, were the buttons, a 
red background with white lettering, 


Help make Lackawanna a clean city. 


Four thousand of these were distributed 
among the school children and others, 
and the demand for them far exceeded 
the supply. Now several weeks after, 
one sees them not infrequently, a re- 
minder to “clean up.” 

A full week beforehand signs of activ- 
ity were apparent, but Monday morning 
the work began in earnest. Yards were 
raked up, sheds and stables were cleaned 
out and whitewashed, some even were 
completely demolished. The city teams 
immediately began going about collect- 
ing the piles heaped up by the household- 
ers and—a resource which contributed 
to make this campaign much more ef- 
fective than last year’s—a force of men 
was put to work cleaning up the vacant 
lots. Over four hundred and fifty loads 
of rubbish were carted away. 
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One of the two moving picture shows 


co-operated by putting upon its screen. 


from time to time, “Do you share. ir 
making Lackawanna a clean city—May 
20-25?” 

On Saturday afternoon, the last day, 
the city officials made a tour of inspec- 
tion together. Some especially unsightly 
spots which needed more radical treat- 
ment came to their notice, and plans 
were made to take them in hand, but on 
the whole they felt that the work had 
been highly successful. 

It can not be expected of course that 
in one week the peasant habits of many 
of Lackawanna’s citizens can be entirely 
changed, but the object lesson has been 
written large. Now, after several weeks 
there has been no return to the old con- 
ditions, and by this one great effort the 
task of keeping the city clean has become 
much more possible. 

It is not an easy task for the two city 
departments to whose lot it falls, the 
Department of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, but they are real- 
izing as never before that cleanliness 
is the foundation upon which that fairer 
city of Lackawanna, for which we all 
hope, must be built. 


July 20, 1912. 
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PRIVATE GIVING VIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ELSA DENISON 
BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK 


When anyone speaks of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gifts to education, most people think of his 
donations to colleges and universities, Yet 
Mr. Rockefeller is benefitting thousands of 
school children through the “Hookworm Com- 
mission.” Through the schools, all children, 
besides receiving treatments and medicines, 
are taught how to help in the sanitary crusade. 
The only way for a philanthropist to fight the 
hook-worm was through health boards and 
public schools. 

Private giving which does not enlist schools 
cannot reach all the children. Benefits that 
public-spirited people would like to give to 
children are postponed because, though 
school superintendents see that definite things 
are wanted in their own schools, they know 
- that “taxes are now so high that added millage 
will make a burden hard to be borne.” 

Are schools to remain unprogressive and 
inadequate for lack of improvements, success- 
fully tried in other cities, on the ground that 
there is danger of lessening the taxpayers’ re- 
sponsibility if private gifts are received by 
schools? 

There are one or two communities where 
so much has been done for schools by rich 
estate-holders, that townspeople will not sup- 
ply even running expenses. This reflects on 
the efficiency and methods of the givers, not 
on the desirability of outside interest in 
schools. Few superintendents have suggested 
to will-makers and other donors that there are 
infinite»numbers of ways in which outside 
giving can convince the citizens that certain 
changes and additions to the school system 
must have public support. 

One will-maker saw that the opportunity of 
benefitting “all children under sixteen years 
of age” lies most consistently and completely 
in the public schools. She asked the Bureau 
of Municipal Research how $10,000 or $20,000 
a year could be bequeathed to do the most 
good in her city, or to benefit the schools of 
the country. The bureau passed on these 
questions to the men and women who know 
the answers—the superintendents of city school 
systems. 
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From 142 cities the replies told of school 
needs to meet which would require lump sums 
of over $3,000,000 and yearly maintenance 
equal to the income on $7,500,000. This great 
sum of money is built up from many small 
needs—$5,000 for playgrounds, $250 for play- 
ground apparatus, $100 for musical entertain- 
ments, $1,000 a year for work in vocational 
guidance for boys and girls ranging from 
fourteen to eighteen years, $1,000 a year for 
special care of sub-normal children, $50,000 to 
build and equip ten kindergartens, $300 a year 
for relief or scholarships for needy pupils, 
money for open air schools, etc. 

Superintendents in cities of all sizes, whether 
in charge of 1,000 or 500,000 children, have 
listed the most vital needs of their schools, 
most of them so fundamental that taxpayers 
must—so the superintendents say—eventually 
support them. Superintendents feel that no 
private giving, either large bequests or small 
donations should be spent, on traditional main- 
tenance, but they do feel that only through 
private outside interest, will they be able to 
demonstrate effectively to the taxpayers the 
need for improved school conditions, new 
equipment, new buildings, progressive methods, 
etc. 

Critics of the argument for private giving 
via public schools say that taxpayers meet the 
needs of the schools just so far as they un- 
derstand them. “Let superintendents awaken 
their communities and have the needs met 
by taxation.” The suggestion is sound, but 
how can superintendents act on it? It takes 
sometimes a whole generation of superin- 
tendents to convince taxpayers that increases 
in the school budget are desirable. The time 
required for convincing and the number of 
children who meanwhile do not receive up-to- 
date education, have been greatly lessened 
when outside private interest and money have 
been available to support actual demonstrations 
of what the schools would do with $5,000 for 
domestic science or $250 for playground 
apparatus. 

In scores of communities manual training, 
kindergartens, the special care of backward 
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children, playgrounds, physical training, etc., 
are due to the interest and money of volun- 
teer outside agencies and individuals. Every 
city can tell of school improvements due in 
part or entirely to outside interest—which 
means money. The Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has estimated that in New York 
$1,000,000 a year is spent by some 200 outside 
agencies in supplementing the work of the 
schools. It has been found true in hundreds 
of cities, as one superintendent writes, that 
“.fter having founded kindergartens upon this 
complete system (by private support requiring 
$50,000) public sentiment would be so educated 
that no difficulty would be found in providing 
for their support.” 

Superintendents see how by giving through 
schcols donors, they could help all children, 
while by giving through outside private agen- 
cies they help only a small percentage of chil- 
dren. The school men, more readily than 
others, can tell where the need for relief 
is not being met by organized charity or pri- 
vate giving; where scholarships in grammar 
and high schools would enable children worth 
educating to finish their courses. Small gifts 
from $5 to $200 for photographs, prizes, pic- 
tures, library books, musical entertainments, 
are needed in practically all schools and cannot 
everywhere be expected through taxes. What 
more satisfactory and personal way of giving 
money is there than supplying through schools 
beautiful objects and musical treats to hun- 
dreds of children who would otherwise not 
have them? 

In several cities superintendents show that 
not money but services are needed from phy- 
sicians, dentists and health specialists. Their 
services will convince the community that all 
school children should be made physically fit 
and will make it easier to appropriate money 
for inspectors or nurses. Of the thirty differ- 
ent wants, in supplying which, as superin- 
tendents suggested, private giving would help 
schools, only four—scholarships and material 
aid for school children, sick funds for teach- 
ers, and prizes, are probably not being sup- 
plied somewhere by taxes. All the others are 
considered in many cities as legitimate school 
expenditures. 

The needs for private giving which are not 
local, but nation-wide, as suggested by 142 
superintendents, would justify the income of a 
$120,000,000 foundation and would affect 20,- 
000,000 school children and 100,000,000 citi- 


zens. Superintendents show how all the 
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schools would be helped by experiments in 
school administration and methods;  stand- 
ardized courses of study; endowed agencies 
for the study of school problems in poor sec- 
tions of the country; promotion of educational 
standard units and educational scientific man- 
agement; research and general information 
about model schools; endowment of public 
lectureships for public schools “to make com- 
mon the splendid accumulations of knowledge 
not now usable.” Here is an opportunity for 
research as great as that which inspired the 
General Education Board, Rockefeller and the 
Carnegie Foundations. 

Before rich men and moderate givers can 
know how to give, school people—superinten- 
dents, teachers and principals—must make 
known the needs of the schools by advertising 
through annual reports, newspaper stories and 
even, as one superintendent suggests, by an 
“educational evangelist, a sort of press agent, 
who by writing for newspapers, by public ad- 
dresses and by special letters to parents in 
various languages, by personal conferences 
with individuals or groups of citizens, would 
do all that: might be done to establish the 
right ideal of the function of the public school 
in a democracy and secure from all the people 
active, liberal support and co-operation.” 

This summer superintendents are planning 
their report on the work of the school year 
just completed. Some—a few only—will tell 
to their communities and to prospective givers, 
the details of what they wrote to the Bureau 
of Municipal Research. All of them have an 
opportunity to list needs as they see them in 
the order of urgency and to show (a) first 
cost, (b) maintenance cost, (c) whether prop- 
erly a public charge (d) or suitable for pri- 
vate giving, (e) whether money or (f) ser- 
vice is needed. Such listing of needs in 
school reports will naturally lead to drawing a 
clear line between gifts that paralyze and gifts 
that stimulate public giving via adequate sup- 
port through taxes. 


THE SCHOOL CAMP 
HENRY S. CURTISS 


In some schools of physical education the 
students are now required to take a course in 
camping. This addition to the curriculum 
has sprung up in response to a demand for 
physical trainers to direct camps during the 
summer. During the last two decades the 
number of camps for school children has 
been increasing rapidly all over the country, 
and for two years the boy scouts have given 
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this tendency a new impulse. There are farm 
camps and mountain camps, nature study 
camps and athletic camps, study camps and 
scout camps. In Germany and Denmark, 
many thousands of children are sent to the 
country every year at public expense. We 
have a few municipal camps in this country, 
and a few camps belonging to private schools, 
but should not the camp, bringing as it does 
a contact with nature and the possibility of 
intimate social relations, form part of our 
public educational system? 

Civilization has grown away from the life 
of nature, but we all seek to get back to it 
to rest. The childhood of the race was 
spent in intimate relationship with grass and 
trees and animals, and there are many brain 
centers in the child that respond most easily 
to the nature appeal. During the long sum- 
mer vacation there is little for girls and al- 
most nothing for the boys to do in the city. 
The heat in the tenements makes them well- 
nigh unendurable, and the streets are like ovens 
owing to the reflection from asphalt and brick. 
They offer frequent temptations, evil asso- 
ciations and a surplus of idleness which al- 
ways leads toward delinquency. Rest and 
quiet growth, the greatest needs of the sum- 
mer, are difficult under these conditions. 
Neurologists generally hold that such a life 
leads to degeneration in a few generations. 
The conditions are improving with the es- 
tablishment of playgrounds, but no _ city 
playground can satisfy the nature hunger of 
the child. None of us choose to stay in the 
city during the summer, but for the child who 
has nothing to do, it is ten-fold worse. 

For the average parent, it is often not pos- 
sible to make suitable provision for his chil- 
dren during the summer. The summer hotel 
is expensive, and children are unwelcome. The 
artificiality of the life and the attention the 
children receive are both bad for them. If the 
family have a country home there is little 
fault to be found, except that for part of the 
summer at least it would be better for the par- 
ents and children to be separated in order 
that the parents may rest, and the children 
may gain the self-reliance that comes from 
a more indenendent life. 

We have three common types of camps: 
The institutional camp of the church, Y. M. 
C. A., settlement, or boys’ club; the fresh air 
or charity camp; and the private or pay camp. 
Each of these suffers from adverse condi- 
tions which are not inherent in the idea of 
camping. 

In the institutional camp the children usual- 
ly know each other, and are under the di- 
rection of people whom they know. They have 
a good time, but the camp is usually for two 
or three weeks only, and the children are 
still in the city for most of the summer. 
The fresti air camps are doing a fine work 
by bringing to the poorest city child some 
touch of nature and its joys, but it is a char- 
ity, and the children are not carefully selected. 
‘The timid child is often not reached, while 
the more aggressive one is sometimes sent out 
by several different institutions. The children 
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usually do not know each other or the people 
in charge of them. They are so homesick 
that most of them would come back the first 
night if they could. The private camp keeps 
the children for a longer time, but the ex- 
pense is prohibitive for the average parent. 
If the summer camp has come in response 
to a general and not a special need—if, in 
other words, it is a requirement of most chil- 
dren, there should be soi..e public provision 
for it. As everyone knows, the English ideal 
of a school is a boarding school in the coun- 
try. From the time he is nine until he 
finishes the university, the son of an English 
gentleman lives at the school and sees his 
parents only in the vacations. The English 
educator claims that this life is necessary 
in order to secure the social and moral 
training which comes from a many sided con- 
tact of the pupil with his masters and fel- 
lows. We in America do not accept this 
ideal. We believe that such an extended sep- 
aration of parent and child is bad both for 
the home and the younger children; but it 
does produce manly self-reliant young fel- 
lows. Schools of the English type, such as 
Groton, St. Paul’s and Lawrenceville, are 
rapidly springing up in this country. We re- 
gret the absence of social life in our public 
schools. We regret the slender opportuni- 
ties for friendships between pupils. We re- 
gret the absence of traditions and a special 
spirit, such as distinguishes the boy at Eaton 
or Harrow. We regret most of all, the lack 
of intimate contact between pupil and teacher. 
Does not the summer camp offer an oppor- 
tunity for the union of these two kinds of 
training? May it not well take up the social, 
moral and athletic work which is so important 
in the English school? Certainly to me, the 
school seems to be the best attachment for the 
camp idea. I should like to see each of our 
large city schools possess a farm in the country 
as a part of its regular equipment. On this 
farm there should be dormitories or cot- 
tages sufficient to provide for all the older 
pupils of the school. Soon after the schools 
have closed, children should be sent out to 
these camps for the summe:, either at their 
own or public expense, as the circumstances 
demand. Everything should be plain and 
simple. Nature would provide the pupils 
with pure air and water. They should have 
fresh vegetables every day from the farm, 
they should be encouraged to wear the com- 
monest clothing, and they should do most of 
the work themselves—even to cooking the 
meals and making the beds. I would have 
half of each day devoted to working in the 
garden or the fields, or the carpenter shop, 
according to the interests of the children, and 
the other half given to play and the making 
of various collections. They should become 
familiar with and learn how to feed chickens, 
pigs, sheep and cows. They should become 
acquainted with all the common grains and 
vegetables, and learn how to raise them. They 
should make collections of all the common 
flowers, leaves and rocks, both for the camp 
and the school, until each had a good mu- 
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seum. There should be a place to swim and 
fields for base-ball, tennis and golf. Every 
boy should receive regular coaching, and a 
very superior class of players would be de- 
veloped. All of the older boys should be or- 
ganized as scouts. Occasionally, there should 
be a long walk across the country to another 
camp, where match games might be played. 

Moreover, every camp should be provided 
with a good library, the children’s books be- 
ing sent out from the city to these camps at 
the beginning of the vacation. Rainy and 
hot days and evenings w:uld furnish oppor- 
tunity for far more general reading than is 
now done by the average child. 

This camp should be in charge of the reg- 
ular teachers of the school—so far as pos- 
sible—thus permitting a continuity of in- 
fluence and an intimacy of acquaintance which 
would not otherwise be possible. These 
teachers should be extensively assisted by 
college and normal school graduates, for 
whom the training would be valuable, and 
whose services would not be costly. 

By a camp of this kind, we would be able 
in the first place to protect the children from 
the manifold dangers: and temptations of the 
city streets. We would be able to secure 
social and moral training through intimate 
contact of teachers and pupils. Finally the 
children would be brought into intimate touch 
with nature, become acquainted with its forms, 
and the-inevitableness of its laws—a moral- 
izing influence which no child can afford to 
miss. 

This would not necessarily involve a very 
great increase in expense, as it would take 
the place of the vacation schools and play- 
grounds, and also of the fresh air and to some 
extent the institutional and private camps. 
For the child who is now sent to the country 
for the summer, it would be a positive sav- 
ing, and for the child who ordinarily has to 
remain in the city it would be a saving of 
life’s energies and a great awakening of its 
interests. It would not necessarily be much 
more expensive than boarding the child at 
home. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS IN TEXAS 


The huusing systems prevailing in the lead- 
ing cities of Texas—Dallas, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Fort Worth and Austin— 
ing happiness which it is his right to enjoy. 
The articles emphasize the fact that, though 
the evils of congestion in Texas have not yet 
assumed the same form as in New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, there are nevertheless tene- 
ments which are shocking in their inade- 
quacies and which harbor conditions that 
constitute a public menace. Among the fami- 
’ liar faults listed are inadequate sewerage, 

overcrowding, rear tenements and dark rooms. 
together with suggestions for correcting their 
present deficiencies and preventing future 
evils and complications are presented in a 
pamphlet printed by the Galveston-Dallas 
News. The Housing Problem in Texas is a 
study of the physical conditions under which 
the other half lives in the Lone Star State. 


THE SURVEY 


It consists of twenty-nine articles, originally 
prepared by George Waverly Briggs for daily 
publication in the Galveston and Dallas News. 
The series was first issued partly as a re- 
sult of the Men and Religion Forward Cam- 
paign conducted in Dallas. Its keynote is 
that Texas is not giviig the workman a square 
deal unless it insures to him a home suitable 
for the rearing of his children for clean and 
healthy living and the promotion of that abid- 


JOTTINGS 
PARK WALKS IN BOSTON 


Believing that the main reason more people 
do not make greater use of the wonderful 
variety of parks in and about the city is that 
not enough invitation is extended, the Pub- 
lic Recreation League of Boston has been con- 
ducting for several months a series of park 
walks on Saturday afternoons. Parties are 
arranged for informal outings to the natural 
beauties in the vicinity of Boston. The walks 
are for the public without membership, dues, 
or other formality. Anybody interested is 
welcomed. The invitation is given through no- 
tices in the daily press, and by circulars sent 
out by mail. The example it is expected will 
incite private individuals to organize inde- 
pendent walks. Although each party has 
guides, their efforts are not so much to point 
out every feature, but to discourse upon a 
few and to hint of the others that lie 
just on this side or on that, and so induce 
the trampers to return in smaller parties by 
themselves. The Public Recreation League 
is really adapting to outdoor use the docent 
system which a number of museums have tried 
with success. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN NEW YORK 


The New York Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation has issued a statement in which it de- 
clares flat-footedly that “for the past year the 
merit system in the state service has been 
subjected to a series of spoils raids in the 
interests of Tammany Hall,” the statement 
continues: “The commission entrusted with 
the enforcement of the law has shown itself 
weak-kneed and easy-going, and has granted 
exemptions of nearly 300 positions in the serv- 
ice of the state and its counties. Had it not 
been for the efforts of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association in opposing these attacks 
and arousing public opinion to the support of 
the merit system there would “have been little, 
if any, check upon these raids. The attempts 
to secure more jobs which may be filled by 
the appointment of political workers who could 
not succeed in a competitive examination con- 
tinue. The association is represented at every 
meeting of the commission and is continually 
on guard against political attacks of this 
nature.” 
_Of forty-one bills opposed by the associa- 
tion in 1909 only one, it is declared, became 
a law, and of thirty-two fought in 1010, three. 
During the long session from January to 
October, 1911, it opposed 113 bills, of which 


twenty-seven were passed and signed by the 
governor. 
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TERRE HAUTE SOCIAL HYGIENE CAMPAIGN 


STELLA COURTRIGHT STIMSON 
_ PRESIDENT TERRE HAUTE FLORENCE CRITTENTON BOARD 


THE SURVEY; some earnest, well read women 
experienced in civic affairs; a strong medical 
society with an intelligent secretary; a book, 
The Chicago Vice Commission Report; fifteen 
city organizations, all trying to do some 
good; a few well edited newspapers; and a 
fine physician, teacher, father in one per- 
sonality. The result: a different social at- 
mosphere in an Indiana city of sixty thousand, 
shown in the fact that the civic organiza- 
tions and the professions have come a little 
closer together; that parenthood, especially 
motherhood, has a new meaning for both 
men and women, and that there has been 
some dissemination of the knowledge of vital 
facts which cannot but save some—perhaps 
many—of the rising generation of the city 
from disease. 

The account of the Detroit Sex Hygiene 
Campaign in THe Survey of December 17, 
1910, gave some of the social workers in 
Terre Haute, both encouragement and 
method of procedure. These women, among 
whom were Eliza B. Warren, Terre Haute’s 
Jane Addams; Emma B. Moore, the Y. W. 
C. A. secretary; Rhoda Welding, the secre- 
tary of the Society for Organizing Charities; 
A. Jeannette Smith, superintendent of the 
Crittenton Home; Inez Van Cleave, city 


court matron, had been thinking deeply of - 


some of the causes of the most serious so- 
cial problems. 

About the middle of January, a year ago, 
Tur Survey was given to a number of the 
leading physicians, who after reading Mr. 
Finn’s articles, said the Vigo County Medical 
Society would thoroughly approve a_ social 
hygiene movement in Terre Haute. A few 
days later, the social workers were invited 


to attend the next regular meeting of the 


society when an opportunity would be given 
+o ask formally for its endorsement and co- 
operation. This was done and before the 
week was over, the Secretary of the society, 
Dr. B. V. Caffee, arranged for a joint meet- 
ing with the social workers, Feb. 14, to dis- 
cuss the following program on sex hygiene: 
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1. Necessity of Instruction. 

2. Good Results Possible. 

3. Progress in Public Sentiment. 

4. Means of Instruction. 

The first and last subjects were assigned to 
physicians, the second and third to women, one 
of whom, Rebecca Torner, was a teacher in 
the high school. There was so much discus- 
sion of the first three topics that for lack 
of time the fourth could not be considered, 
and the meeting ended with a resolution that 
the medical society appoint a committee to 
work with committees of other organizations 
for an educational campaign. 

By the first of May a Citizen’s Committee 
had been formed, consisting of the president, 
secretary and five or more board members 
of the following organizations: Society for 
Organizing Charities, Crittenton Mission, Vigo 
County Medical Society, Y. W. C. A., Council 
of Jewish Women, Social Settlement, Light 
House Mission, Civic League, Boy’s Federated 
Club, Men’s Club of the Episcopal Church, 
Congregational Church Club, Y. M. C. A, 
Board of Children’s Guardians, Ministerial As- 
sociation and the Women’s Council, a federa- 
tion of about thirty women’s clubs. 

May 5 a meeting of this committee was 
called and Dr. J. H. Weinstein’s paper on 
The Means of Instruction in Social Hygiene, 
unread at the meeting of medical society and 
social workers, was the basis of an earnest 
discussion by the men and women of other 
professions and callings, who were found to 
hold widely differing views concerning segre- 
gation, the physical necessity for vice districts 
and venereal -diseases. Chicago’s vice com- 
mission’s report had just been made and its 
findings gave additional emphasis to the ne- 
cessity of education. This citizen’s meeting 
appointed a committee consisting of the secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., Will A. House; the 
secretary of the Y. W. C. A., Miss Moore, 
and the officers of the Woman’s Council, Mrs. 
U. O. Cox, Mrs. Adolph Joseph, A. Jeannette 
Smith and Mrs. Joseph Diekemper, to ar- 
range, if possible, for a series of talks in 
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the fall by Dr. Winfield Scott Hall, of the 
Northwestern University Medical College. 
The Woman’s Council was asked to finance 
the campaign. When Dr. Hall arrived in 
October, he found the heaviest schedule ever 
assigned him, but he was equal to it; and 
when he left after making, with automobile 
help, seventeen addresses in three days, Terre 
Haute was not just the same place, for it 
was true as one of its best business men said 
two weeks later, “Dr. Hall made a most pro- 
found impression upon this city.” 

All the meetings were largely attended, the 
secretaries of the Y. W. C. A. bringing to- 
gether the largest audience when Dr. Hall 
addressed more business girls and women, 
he said, than he ever met before at one time. 
The social workers within a week observed 
good results from this meeting. 

The supper conference of the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee of a hundred of the representative 
men and women of the city around a great 
table in the Y. W. C. A. dining room was 
probably the most unusual feature of the pro- 
gram. Rabbi Leipziger asked the blessing, 
and after an hour and a-half’s enjoyment of 
the Supper, Judge Charles S. Batt, of the 
city court, introduced Dr. Hall, who gave 
in his quiet, scholarly, forceful, convincing 
way, a message that certainly did “appeal to 
all that is noble and best in man and woman.” 
Everybody realized, as perhaps never before, 
what motherhood meant. Many people who 
could not attend the meetings were reached 
by the city press which had been wisely help- 
ful from the first. The papers gave fully 
and accurately Dr. Hall’s very words, and 
they were read by hundreds of people in the 
neighboring towns. 

Social hygiene education will be contin- 
‘ued through the parent-teacher clubs and so- 
cial centers of the schools, the physical cul- 
ture departments of the Y. M. C. A., Boys’ 
Club, Y. W. C. A., and the State Normal 
School, and through recently organized social 
service committees of existing organizations. 


A report of the campaign was given at two 
conference meetings of the State Federation 
of Clubs, at the state Y. W. C. A. delegate 
conference, and at the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, all held in Indian- 
apolis the following week. Many requests 
have come to Terre Haute from over the 
state and it is hoped that Indiana may soon 
have a strong organization affiliated with the 
American Federation for Sex Hygiene. 
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In January, 1912, the Church Federation 
called together representatives of the city’s 
organizations to plan for a Vice or Social 
Service Commission. Within a few weeks 
this commission of thirty-two members, one 
of them representing the city council, was or- 
ganized with six committees for six lines of 
investigation. First: laws—state and city; 
second, attempts made to enforce existing 
laws; thi d, lists of immoral houses and in- 
mates; fourth, lists of property owners; 
fifth, sources of supplies; and s:xth, the best 
means of education. ; 

The unusual success of the movement is 
but another illustration of the truth that 7- 
sion not division in the efforts of social work- 
ers, church people, and professional men and 
women of the city, who knew each other 
only by name before, has brought about a 
community interest heretofore thought impos- 
sible, and the message of the far-seeing 
prophet of the old falling Hebrew monarchy 
has been found to be the message for the new 
rising social order. 


OF AID IN SAVING BABIES 


Social workers, health officers and all those 
interested in the problem of reducing unnec- 
cessary infant mortality will be interested in 
the report of the Committee for the Reduc- 
tion of Infant Mortality, dealing with infant 
mortality and milk stations, which was issued 
July first. This'\ (committee is) ay) sub- 
committee of the New York Milk Commit- 
tee and conducted last summer a very vig- 
orous campaign, maintaining thirty-one sta- 
tions in the Borough of Manhattan. 

The report is not simply a statement of 
work done but is a valuable contribution to 
the study of the problem. It deals in con- 
siderable detail with the method of organiza- 
tion of work for the reducing of infant mor- 
tality, especially in connection with milk sta- 
tions. One of the most striking things in 
the report is the story of the co-operation 
which existed in New York during the past 
year. Emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
no single organization working alone could 
carry on the campaign to a successful con- 
clusion. Relief organizations, milk stations, 
free ice funds, and health officials must all 
work together in order to accomplish this 
result. 

The report takes special pains to show that 
milk stations are not simply centers for dis- 
tributing milk, but that they are infant wel- 
fare stations in the largest sense of the word, 
Statistics quoted show that in the stations 
maintained by the committee only 4o _ per 
cent of the babies under one year were being 
artificially fed. Education is regarded as the 
essential factor in reducing infant mortality, 
The value of individual feeding formulas for 
bottle fed babies and the practicability of 
teaching mothers the home modification of 
milk are shown in a set of tables giving med- 
ical and weight histories of several thousand 
babies. 

The cost of carrying on the work is given 
in detail and should be of considerable value. 
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In estimating results in New York a study 
has been made of conditions existing and re- 
sults obtained in other cities. The ten largest 
cities in the United States were selected and 
results are compared. It is claimed that best 
conditions are found where the greatest 
effort has been put forth, and that the lower 
infant mortality for 1911 was not due to 
chance or to weather conditions, but to in- 
creased activity and efficiency. 

The report emphasizes co-operation and 
education as the two essential weapons in the 
campaign. 


JOTTINGS 


NOT CONSUMPTIVE’S UTOPIA 


Near the middle of April, at the call of 
Goy. O. B. Colquitt of Texas, a Southwestern 
Conference on Tuberculosis convened in 
Waco, Texas, to consider “ways and means 
of aiding the tuberculous stranger in the 
Southwest and to discourage further migra- 
tion of indigent consumptives to southwest- 
ern states.” Out of the discussions four main 
resolutions were formulated and adopted, to- 
gether with plans for carrying them into effect. 
The first resolution declared the care of tuber- 
culous strangers in the Southwest to be an 
interstate problem and called upon the federal 
government to convert abandoned forts and 
military reservations in the Southwest into 
itoria and hospitals. The fourth resolution 
advocates publicity as to the lack of ftee hos- 
pitals for stranger consumptives in the South- 
west; the inability of charity organizations to 
aid such; the difficulty of securing suitable 
employment; and the fact that consumptives 
coming to the Southwest should have funds 
sufficient to carry them for about one year. 

Third, it was declared that institutions for 
the care of consumptives are necessary in the 
prevention of tuberculosis, and the legislatures 
of the southwestern states are called upon to 
enact the necessary legislation to provide san- 
itoria and hospitals. ihe fourth resolution 
declares that tuberculosis cannot be eliminated 
without improving living and working condi- 
tions and describes legislation necessary to 
secure such improvement. Some of the leg- 
islation suggested would provide for greater 
efficiency of health departments, the reporting 
and segregating of cases, sanitary inspection 
of houses and supervision of construction, and 
sanitary supervision of factories. 


COLORADO VIEWS ON WACO RESOLUTIONS 


Physicians, ministers, lawyers, social work- 
ers and others gathered at the spring session 
of the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions of Colorado, took various positions up- 
on the resolutions adopted at the Waco con- 
ference. A correspondent writes: 
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“Some took the view that no restrictions 
whatever should be placed upon the admission 
of this class of people, while others wanted 
restrictions. Some thought they should be 
stopped at the state line or if they arrived 
should be sent back to the community from 
which they came. Others advocated build- 
ing free sanatoria to which they could come; 
but to this it was objected that the largest 
hospitals that could be provided locally would 
be filled in a week and still the sufferers from 
this disease would flock to these states with 
high hopes of the immediate relief to be 
But if they do 
not have the means to command proper food, 
proper clothing, and proper housing, they are 
doomed to disappointment on every hand; 
they are not wanted in any occupation, are 
not permitted in hotels or boarding houses, 
are forced to beg for inadequate food and 
unsanitary housing, and homesick and desti- 
tute are destined to drag out possibly a few 
more wretched days than if they had stayed 
at home among their friends and loved ones. 
The most humane treatment, it was thought, 
would be to prevent the coming of those who 
are not provided with funds to cover neces- 
sary expenses for a sufficient time to gain 
the advantages of change and climate.” 

So engrossing was the discussion on this 
head that the project of organizing a state 
conference of charities and correction was 
abandoned at this meeting. An impulse to 
abolish anything thought to be useless was 
more than once in evidence, its first object 
of attack being county jails. One speak- 
er was convinced that there was reason 
to abolish the county farm. This _institu- 
tion was declared to be an unwarrant- 
ed expense, inasmuch as the residents are 
too old or feeble to work and helpers have 
to be hired to do the necessary labor. It was 
urged that the stronger prisoners at the 
county jail be compelled to work on the farm 
and provide for the aged dependents. 


FIRST WOMAN SECTION OFFICER 


A woman was this year for the first time 
an othcer of one of the sections at the 
Atlantic City annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. She is Dr. Rosalie 
Slaughter Morton, of New York, and 
was vice-chairman of the section on pre- 
ventive medicine and public health, the chair- 
man being Dr. Rupert Blue, surgeon-general 
of the United States Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service. Dr. Morton pre- 
sided at a number of the meetings of that 
section. She was also alternate delegate 
from the New York State Medical Society 
to the American Medical Association, and 
alternate delegate for the section on _ pre- 
ventive medicine and public health to the 
house of delegates of the association. 


INDUSTRY 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
CONTINUOUS INDUSTRIES 
JOHN A. FITCH 


While the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee and the Consumers’ League have been 
downing the bugaboo of interstate competi- 
tion, there has been arising a specter of 
greater magnitude, and, if we may believe 
those who declare that they have actually 
seen it, of more terrifying visage,—competi- 
tion between nations for the foreign market. 

The steel industry in America, now that 
the foreign trade has grywn so important, 
is especially fearful that if the 8-hour day 
is adopted in the United States, Germany, 
where the 12-hour day and seven-day week 
also obtains, will drive our manufacturers out 
of the market. 

It is just this condition that gives import- 
“ance to a meeting in London on June II 
and 12 of the Commission on the Continu- 
ous Industries of the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. The continuous 
industries—those operating both day and 
night—have proved a knotty problem every- 
where, on account of the tendency toward 
very long hours of labor, involving some- 
times 18 hours, sometimes 24, sometimes even 
36 hours of continuous labor at the week 
end. It was the feeling that continuous in- 
dustries constitute so serious a problem as 
to make it desirable that they be considered 
by themselves, together with the fact that 
the products of some of the leading contin- 
uous industries such as iron and steel, glass 
and paper, enter so largely into foreign com- 
petition, that led the last delegates’ meeting 
of the International Association for Labor 
Legislation, to provide for the appointment of 
a special commission on this subject. 

At this June meeting delegates represent- 
ing the Association were present from ten 
different countries. In addition the govern- 
ments of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Holland and Sweden were officially repre- 
sented. 


_The entire first day of the conference was 
given up to a discussion of the iron and 
steel industry, the delegates from England, 
Germany and the United States—the three 
great steel producing countries—reporting 
upon conditions in their respective coun- 
tries. Nothing could be of greater interest 
at this time when the United States is un- 
doubtedly on the verge of a great movement 
for improved conditicns for the steel work- 
ers, than the reports of the German and 
English delegates. In Germany, it was re- 
ported by Herr Giesberts, who is a member 
of the Reichstag, that 191,000 steel workers 
have a 12-hour day, but that during the 12 
hours a two-hour rest period is required by 
law and is rigidly enforced. About 2,300 
men have an eight hour day. In 1909 these 
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conditions were considered in the Reichstag 
and a resolution was adopted urging the Fed- 
eral Council to establish a maximum of ten 
hours in the steel industry in general and 
limiting the hours at the furnaces to eight, 
to prohibit Sunday labor as far as possible 
and to restrict overtime. So far the Federal 
Council has taken no action, and it was made 
clear by the delegates that the chief objection 
brought by the manufacturers against such 
restrictions was the fear of the effect of a 
handicap in competition with the United 
States: ‘ 

In Great Britain remarkable advances have 
been made in spite of competition with Ger- 
many and America. Beginning some fifteen 
years ago the eight-hour day has been ex- 
tended until today half of the iron and steel 
manufactured in the British Isles is produced 
under an eight-hour day, and it is believed 
that in the near future other firms now work- 
ing under the two shift system will change 
to three shifts. 

The delegates were given an opportunity 
to visit the plant of Bolckow, Vaughn and 
Company, which is the largest steel company 
in Great Britain and where the 8-hour day 
has been in operation in the blast: furnaces 
for 15 years. They were assured by officials 
of the company that the cost of production 
had increased only very slightly as a result 
and that they would under no circumstances 
go back to a 12-hour dav A. H. Crosfield, 
the English delegate, who had made an in- 
vestigation into conditions in the iron and 
steel industry in order to obtain facts to 
place before the commission, reported that 
some English steel manufacturers who have 
the 8-hour day in their plants, told him frank- 
ly that they were not keen about having the 
8-hour day established in Germany and Amer- 
ica as they were not anxious to have their 
competitors share that advantage with them. 
Mr. Crosfield is himself a large employer of 
labor, as is also Thomas Schlytter, the Nor- 
wegian delegate who ptesided over the con- 
ference and made a stirring address in favor 
of the 8-hour day. 

The other industries considered were es- 
pecially paper and glass, with respect to which 
conditions are very bad on the continent. In 
Great Britain glassworkers have an 8-hour 
day while the paper mills run on the two shift 
principle. In the United States a 9-hour day 
is general in the glass industry, and practical- 
ly all of the large paper mills have an 8-hour 
day. The most intolerable situation reported 
to the conference was with respect to the 
zinc industry in Belgium, where the regular 
daily shifts are 24 hours long, each shift fol- 
lowed, of course, by 24 hours of rest. 
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‘The commission closed its deliberations by 
the adoption of three resolutions: 

1. Strongly recommending 8-hour shift for 
the continuous industries, expressing the be- 
lief that such an arrangement is now prac- 
ticable for the iron and steel industry, and 
asking the International Association as soon 
as possible to address to the governments a 
request that an international conference be 
held with a view to arriving at an agree- 
ment among the interested governments as to 
the introduction by law of the 3-shift system 
in these industries. 

2. Recommending that the various national 
sections of the association gather information 
regarding the continuous industries. 

3. Recommending an International Confer- 
ence with a view to reducing hours in glass 
works to 560 per week. 

This last recommendation was made in 
view of the feeling of the delegates from 
the continent, where weekly hours in glass 
works range from 72 to 84, that a 48 hour 
week could not at present be hoped for. 

Of course the United States could hardly 
enter into an international conference to agree 
on labor legislation, owing to the fact that 
such matters are wholly in the hands of the 


‘states, but it is of great significance to the. 


United States that such a conference is likely 
to be called. It is also of great importance 
that there is so strong a movement in Ger- 
many for an 8-hour day—the German dele- 
gates numbering 9 or 10 supported the reso- 
lutions to a man. The only strong argument 
against an 8-hour day in Germany is the 
United States, and the only strong argument 
in the United States is Germany. The es- 
tablishment of an 8-hour day in the United 
States whether by voluntary action on the 
part of the steel companies or by law would 
probably sweep away the whole difficulty and 
‘Germany and America could then join Eng- 
land in the establishment of a working day 
in the steel industry” which would mean, in 
the words of Mr. Crosfield, “civilization in- 
stead of barbarism.” 


A STRIKE WITH DARK SHADOWS AND 
BRIGHT LIGHTS 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The power which the modern sub-divided 
organization of labor gives the fewer over 
the many is dramatically illustrated by the 
strikes against the newspaper publishers in 
Chicago. The refusal of a few pressmen to 
work on the Hearst papers not only tied up 
the press rooms of all the other morning 
and evening papers except the Socialist and 
one German paper, but bv the rapidly fol- 
lowing sympathetic strikes of the stereotyp- 
ers’, delivery wagon drivers’ and newsboys’ 
unions, paralyzed all the great publishing 
plants and their circulation departments. 

So completely was this vast system of pro- 
duction and distribution prostrated, that for 
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days the second greatest American city was 
practically without newspapers or news. After 
the presses began to run, with a very limited 
force of non-union pressmen, their restricted 
product could not be marketed for several 
weeks. News-stands disappeared from the 
streets. Except in the suburbs and outlying 
residence districts where the papers were 
transported by train, all carriers deserted their 
routes. The few delivery wagons for which 
drivers could be found stood loaded at their 
destination, with no one to distribute them. 
Although police guarded the newspaper offices, 
the few remaining news-stands and the 
wagons, there was very little selling or buy- 
ing. Wagon loads of papers were seized, 
scattered on pavements, and were torn up and 
burned on the streets. Messengers were not 
sent to procure papers even for the clubs, 
whose reading tables were left bare. Despite 
uniformed and plain-clothes police guards 
wherever the street sale of the so-called 
“scab papers” was attempted, the circulation 
very slowly resumed its normal proportions 
even in the center of the city. Now, two 
months after the strike was declared, there 
are large sections of the city in which no 
deliveries are made on the regular routes, 
and all but a very few of the regular deal- 
ers refuse to handle any except the “union 
papers.” 

Much of this is due to the fear of hood- 
lumism, into which the strike degenerated. 
Not only: have dealers and carriers been 
afraid to distribute the “contraband” goods 
during this state of war, but individual buy- 
ers have had good cause to fear to be found 
on the streets or in the street cars with one 
of these papers in hand or in the pocket, be- 
cause so many of them have suffered assault 
and injury. This state of affairs, of course, 
tests the public judgment of the grounds upon 
which such a strike, with such results, jus- 
tifies itself. It moreover proves to have been 
a test of “trade unionism at its worst and 
best.” The details of the disagreement so 
clearly display both the worse and better pos- 


‘sibilities of trade union policy that they are 


worthy of specific emphasis. 

Before the Hearst papers joined the Chicago 
Local of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, they had a special agreement 
with their pressmen which expired April 30. 
On that day they notified their press room - 
crews that it would not be renewed, and that 
thereafter the work would be done under the 
general agreement existing between the pub- 
lishers’ association and Chicago Newspaper 
Web Pressmen’s Union No. 7, of which union 
the Hearst pressmen were members, and under 
the agreement of which, with the publishers’ 
association, all the other union pressmen were 
working. Because the number of men em- 
ployed on each press was reduced to the same 
number running the presses in the other of- 
fices, the Hearst pressmen refused to work. 
This refusal to work under the terms of the 
general contract existing. between the pub- 
lishers’ association and the pressmen’s union 
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was, after due warning, declared by the pub- 
lishers to be a strike. 
virtue of the “collective bargaining” between 
the two bodies, although the pressmen claimed 
it was a lockout by these other offices, ob- 
viously in order to exculpate their manifest 
breach of contract. Thus with strange in- 
consistency, they denied to their employers 
the fact and the right of collective bargain- 
ing, while stoutly claiming it for themselves 
under the terms of the same contract. 
Meanwhile the stereotypers, without any 
grievance or warning, left their work in all 
the offices, as did the delivery wagon drivers 
and the newsboys. The latter, however, are 
not employes of the newspapers; they are 
merchants, not craftsmen, and therefore dis- 
qualified from being considered a trade union. 
With equal disregard for legitimate trade 
unionism and for the autonomy of the con- 
tract-keeping unions involved, the Chicago 
Federation of Labor espoused the cause of the 
contract-breaking strikers, and even threat- 
ened to expel the unions which refused to 
strike from their membership in the Federa- 
tion. This surely is trade. unionism at its 
worst, if indeed it is trade unionism at all. 
Fortunately the mailers’ and the printers’ 
unions, as well as the international officers of 
the stereotypers, stand out from first to last 
as the exemplars of trade unionism at its 
best. Undeterred by the ratification which 
the pressmen received from their international 
convention, President Freel of the Stereotyp- 
ers’ International. Union, promptly withdrew 
the charter of the Chicago local, which the 
convention subsequently revoked by a de- 
cisive vote. Reaffirming their hitherto unfail- 
ing assertion of higher loyalty to the cause 
of organized labor than to any labor organ- 
izations, the members of the Typographical 
Union in refusing to call a sympathetic strike 
again exemplified the fact that those organi- 
zations serve themselves and each other the 
most which serve their common cause the 
best. Their stern and staunch steadfastness 
to principle, their scorn for unprincipled acts 


and men, their courage in denouncing such ° 


“bluders worse than crimes” as have “strewn 
the pathway of the trade union movement with 
the wrecks of blasted hopes”, should be en- 
grossed upon the scroll of organized labor’s 
fame. The printers have acted in a way 
worthy of their great craft. Their leaders 
are worthy of their great following. Their 
tank and file registered their worth by sup- 
porting such leaders. To stem the tide of the 
bitterly unjust enmity which their steadfast- 
ness has aroused against them, to be generous- 
ly just toward their detractors, to brave the 
peril of expulsion and of personal violence, 
to reaffirm their unshaken faith in the sup- 
port of their stand by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, calmly to abide the decision 
by which they say “We will come back, as 
we did before, with our action better under- 
stood and our policies vindicated by the high- 
est tribunal in the American labor movement” 
—this is to give highest expression to or- 
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ganized labor’s self-respecting, respect-com- 
manding loyalty to its contract agreements,— 
to trade unionism at its best. 

The writer’s views of the situation brought 
out in signed editorials in the Chicago Daily 
News have been as out-spokenly endorsed by 
the Union Labor Advocate and other conser- 
vative trade union papers as they have been 
by the Chicago publishers. But they have been 
bitterly denounced by the Socialist papers as 
“an attack upon organized labor,” which they 
really defend against the attacks of those in 
revolt within the ranks and against the as- 
saults of these papers. The printers publicly 
declare these Socialist papers to have “es- 
tablished a large circulation at the expense 
of the unions on strike and have incited strik- 
ers and strike sympathizers to acts of vio- 
lence which, if committed against themselves, 
would be denounced as outrageous.” “The 
loss suffered by the strikers and their fam- 
ilies, the misery and want which must follow 
the continuance of the present tactics advo- 
cated by these papers,” is well said to be 
“too big a price to pay for their increased 
circulation.” 

Thus, again, employers and the public are 
faced with the alternative; either such better 
trade unionism or something worse even 
than the worst trade unions, between which 
they are surely and swiftly being forced to 
Ne ae choice between these two, and no 
third. 


RECENT MINIMUM WAGE LITERATURE 
JOHN A. RYAN 


The literature of minimum wage legislation 
is growing. The work of M. Broda (La fixa- 
tion légale des salaires, Paris, Giard et Briere, 
1912) professor in the Collége Libre des 
Sciences Sociales, is the first on the subject 
to assume the proportions of a book. It pre- 
sents a complete, though brief, survey of all 
the efforts and measures for legal minimum 
rates of wages, whether direct as in the 
wage boards of Australia and Great Britain, 
or indirect, as in the compulsory arbitration 
law of New Zealand and the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act of Canada. From'the pages of this ~ 
volume we learn that beginnings of minimum 
wage legislation have been made in Austria, 
Germany, and France. The author is strong- 
ly in favor of such legislation. 

The American Economic Review for March 
has two excellent articles on the same subject. 
“Wage Boards in England,” by E. F. Wise, of 
Toynbee Hall, London, describes somewhat at 
length the working of the Trade Board Act in 
the four trades to which it has been applied. 
“Already,” says Mr. Wise, “other trades are 
clamoring to be included. It would be safe to 
say that the measure of progress in the two 
short years that have elapsed, has exceeded 
the hopes of the warmest supporters of the 
act, and there is every indication that at last 
a weapon has been forged that will greatly 
diminish, if it does not destroy, one of the 
worst evils of our industrial system.” 
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The Legal Minimum Wage in the United 
States in the same review was written by 
Prof. A. N. Holcombe of Harvard who is a 
member of the Minimum Wage Committee of 
the National Consumers’ League. Professor 
Holcombe deals for the most part with the 
constitutional and economic aspects of the 
proposal. In his view, the obvious constitu- 
tional obstacle to minimum wage legislation, 
the theory of freedom of contract, has been 
read into the constitution by the courts, but 
“this novel interpretation of the fundamental 
law,” says he, “can be undone by a change in 
the men who interpret it.” He believes that 
“some immediate protection for the American 
standard of living is necessary, and an appro- 
priate means is the establishment by legisla- 
tion of a minimum wage.” 


UNDER PROTOCOL OF THE GARMENT 
TRADES 


Bulletin 98 of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor is a compilation on concilia- 
tion and arbitration in industrial disputes. It 
contains, besides studies of the subject in 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, the text 
of the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act of 
1907, an account of the working of the Erd- 
mann Act in the United States and of the ex- 
perience of the cloak and suit industry of 
New York City working under the terms of 
the protocol of September, 1910.1 

As most of the publicity given to the cloak- 
makers’ agreement has been along the lines of 
sanitary control of the trade, this study by 
Charles H. Winslow of its work of adjusting 
disagreements of every kind between workers 
and employers is especially interesting. In ten 
months, 1004 cases came before the trade’s 
boards of grievances or arbitration, the major- 
ity indeed, being successfully adjusted without 
the presence of the full boards, by their dep- 
uty clerks. Almost 60 per cent. of all cases 
were settled by mutual agreement or drop- 
ped. Of the rest 20 per cent. were settled in 
favor of the union, 17 per cent. in favor of 
the employers’ association. 

Among the specific improvements of con- 
ditions which employes have, according to 
Dr. Winslow, been enjoying during the eigh- 
teen months under the agreement are: re- 
duction of hours to fifty a week, extending 
even to sub-contractors’ establishments, where 
hours formerly ran from sixty to seventy; 
a gradual substitution not yet completed of 
hand for electric machines; the elimination 
of home work and the diminution of over- 
time; better distribution of work in the slack 
season; pay to week workers for legal holi- 
days, together with the setting of a minimum 
wage for these workers and a general in- 
crease of about Io per cent. in their wages. 

Dr. Winslow estimates that 25 per 
cent of all the workers are now constantly 
employed throughout the year, that the per- 
centage of piece workers idle during the slack 


1§ee THE SuRvEY of September 17, 1910. 
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season has been cut from 65 per cent. to 25 
per cent., the rest being employed during that 
time at about one-third their regular wages. 
Of week workers 45 pe~ cent now work 


steadily. Present wages in the different 
groups now run as follows: 
Wages per 
week. 
Operatorssmieesees ys 24 weeks $30 to $40 
18 ss 10 
. . 10 ie 0 
Piecevtailors aaetears <eiae 24 weeks $30 to $40 
13 se 22 
5 s 10 
10 es 0 
IPTESSeTS han cece ahs 24 weeks $21 to $28 
15 es TORtOmeL2 
ov ies 4 
PINGS WErseceves cra chennai sone 24 weeks $20 
8 us 0 
slack 18. to 20 
GQUERETSioe cht ne siete. laveitinens 26 weeks $25 
12 ss 12 
14 ee 0 


The fair employer has, Mr. Winslow holds, 
benefited also by the protocol, in the regula- 
tion of the unfair employer, the standardization 
of wage rates, the settlement of grievances 
without strikes, the elimination of the unfair 
competition of tenement house work, and the 
lengthening of the season and the settling of 
sanitary standards—both of which mean bet- 
ter workmanship than under the ‘old system 
of excessive overtime and unhealthful work- 
ing conditions. 


COMMENTS ON COMPENSATION 
LEGISLATION 


With the passing of compensation legisla- 
tion by many states, and study with a view 
to such legislation going on in many more, 
criticisms of the old liability system have 
yielded to a periodical and pamphlet literature 
On various aspects of the new American laws 
and the European systems in their practical 
application. The excellent tables of new 
state laws up to Janua-y, I912, in the last 
issue of Human Engineering form a starting 
point for a study of the subject at its present 
stage of development. Human Engineering 
contains also a report of the first four months’ 
operation of the Washington insurance act. 

The Green Bag for June has a lawyer’s 
study of the legal status of compensation— 
from the New York to the Montana cases— 
by F. D. Schmacke. The’ literature of the 
subject published by the liability companies is 
extensive. The translation of Dr. Friedens- 
berg’s pamphlet on the German system of so- 
cial insurance, reviewed in THe Survey of 
May 4, is supplemented by a number of arti- 
cles for and against this system which have 
been running in the Market World and Chron- 
icle, an insurance periodical. The latest are 
two articles translated from Dr. Alfred Manes 
on the Boundaries between Private and So- 
cial Insurance. 

The Aetna Life Insurance publishes two 
pamphlets by J. Scofield Rowe, the one on 
Mutuality in Liability Insurance, the other on 
1for former wages see THE Survey of August 13, 
1910, p. 703. 
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the general subject of whether compensation 
should be administered by the state. The gen- 
eral position of the insurance companies to- 
ward compensation is brought out in a short 
pamphlet—A “Creed”—issued by the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. Frankly opposed to compul- 
sory compensation as “objectionable in theory 
and dangerous in practice’ are two recent 
pamphlets by Edwin W. DeLeon, president of 
the Casualty Company of America. 

A detailed study of the cost of compensa- 
-tion is given by I. M. Rubinow, chief statis- 
tician of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation, in the Market World and Chron- 
icle. This is in part a criticism of Edward 
Bunnell Phelps’s article on the same subject, 
originally published in the American Under- 
writer, now issued in pamphlet form. 


THE SENATE AND 8-HOUR LEGISLATION 


During the consideration of the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill the other day, an acrimonious 
discussion was precipitated in the Senate on 
the subject of the 8-hour clause. A section 
had been inserted in the bill providing that 
the 8-hour law should apply to subcontractors 
as well as to contractors. This section was 
a duplicate of the 8-hour bill which passed the 
Senate a month or two ago. It was neces- 
sary to enact this section because the law as 
passed does not become effective till after 
the first of January, 1913, and it was desired 
to make the law effective for naval work be- 
tween now and that time. This simple prop- 
osition stirred Senators Heyburn and Bal- 
linger, and what they said should be com- 
pared with Senator Borah’s position, quoted 
in THe Survey on May 4. “The only com- 
fort I got out of the discussion,” said Mr. 
Ballinger, referring to the passage of 
the first bill, “and the vote upon the 
eight-hour -bill was that on my motion it 
was not to be operative until January I, 1013. 
In other words, it gave the contractors of 
the government a little time to digest this 
matter and to prepare themselves for the op- 
eration of a law which to my mind is going 
to do a great deal of harm.” 

Mr. Heyburn then followed with an attack 
upon the encroachment upon individual rights, 
the right to labor, and so forth. His plea 
may be summarized in these words: “Con- 
gress went beyond its powers in saying that 
a man might not contract for his own time 
and sell it by the hour or by longer periods 
or sections. I do not believe it is within the 
power of Congress to say that a man shall 
or shall not work, except in the case of a con- 
viction for an infraction of the law in the 
nature of a punishment.” 

More than half a dozen pages of the Con- 
gressional Record are filled with the debate 
which ensued on this proposition. The amend- 
ment, somewhat changed, was finally adopted. 
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JOTTINGS 
FEDERAL AID TO THE UNEMPLOYED 


A bill which has no chance whatever of be~ 
coming law, but which may, nevertheless, 
stir up much educative controversy, is that 
introduced by Representative Victor Berger, 
the socialist. It proposes, in brief, that the 
Federal Government shall .loan money to 
states, counties and cities for public improve- 
ments. The object is primarily to provide 
work for the unemployed. Those familiar 
with the platform of the Socialist party will 
recognize at once that this bill is in response 
to its demands. 

Mr. Berger’s argument is that the federal 
government, in the case of the panic of 1907,. 
has set a precedent which it ought to follow 
in behalf of the unemployed of the country. 
THE DEATH RATE IN MINING 

That the high tide in the death rate in 
American coal mines has been reached and. 
passed is the announced belief of officials. 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. The 
figures for 1911 have just been issued—2,517 
men dead, and a death rate of 3.91 men im. 
every thousand employed. Barring 1908, this. 
is the lowest record since 1911, when the 
death rate was the highest known. The tally 
per thousand employed is as follows: 


TOQO7. scree aa eter ers 4.88 
TOO8 cc cept eee 3.64 
LOCOS dese os ee pee eo ae 4. 

TOLOS. spe oie tees 3.91 
TOL aan te cra eee te 3.74 


MINIMUM WAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Law 
goes into effect July 1, 1913, instead of 
1912, as incorrectly printed in THr Survey of 
June 22. 

MERCURY POISONING 

Two interesting reports on mercury poison— 
ing have recently been issued: one a mono- 
graph of 228 pages by Dr. Ludwig Teleky of 
Vienna, and the other a pamphlet of 130 pages. 
by Mrs. Lindon Bates of New York. Special: 
attention is given by each writer to the pre- 
valence of mercurial poisoning among hat- 
ters. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


The International Association on Unemploy- 
ment will hold its second biennial con- 
gress in Zurich, Switzerland, early in Sep- 
tember, immediately preceding the meetings. 
of the International Associations for Labor 
Legislation and Social Insurance at the same 
place. America will be represented by sev- 
eral delegates at these three Zurich con-— 
gresses. 


WAGES IN THE COKE-FIELDS 


The H. C. Frick Coke Company, the coke 
oven end of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in the Connellsville district, advanced 
wages April 1 7% per cent. As labor is scarce 
the effect has been to compel the independent 
producers to follow suit. 
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WHEN WARDENS DIFFER WHO SHALL DECIDE? 
ISABEL C. BARROWS 


It is a good omen when prison wardens 
study the principles which should guide them, 
in their work, instead. of blindly following 
along the old ruts without much regard to 
the real reason for doing things. A _ signifi- 
cant instance of this attempt to learn how to 
deal with convict labor, for instance, is to be 
found in a statement made to the governor 
of Wisconsin by Daniel Woodward, the war- 
den of the state prison at Waupun. It is 
called Labor and the Convict and was sent 
not only to the governor, but was mailed to 
many prison wardens and printed in full in 
the Daily Northwestern (Oskosh). The ob- 
ject seems to have been to secure the views 
of other prison officials; but primarily to 
justify the contract system employed in Wis- 
consin, by which the knitting company which 
hires the labor of the convicts pays into the 
treasury of the state $8,000 a month. The 
task for each man is three-fourths of a day’s 
work. He can “run it off in about six hours 
and have the other three or four hours to 
make over-time money for himself.” The 
convicts may make as much as “$12 per month 
in over-time which they may check out to 
their families, use for luxuries, or retain in 
the office till they are discharged.” 

As to the health of the men, the warden 
says: “Our records show that a very large 
per cent of our inmates gain in weight and 
improve in health while in the institution, as 
a result of nutritious food and regular habits 
and the very best sanitary conditions.” ‘They 
have permission to take the correspondence 
course of study, and magazines and a library 
furnish them with reading. The labor is 
supervised by the warden and his officers. 
“My officers and I have as much control in 
the shops as we would have if it was a state 
industry. The contract safeguards every in- 
terest of the prisoner and at the end of the 
month we get our cash check and have no 
goods to sell or take risk upon.” 

Mr. Woodward asks a number of questions, 
among them: Should the tax-payers of Wis- 
consin pay $11,000 a month to support the 
prison when it can be made self-supporting? 
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Shall we support the convict in prison with- 
out labor? Is it justice to place a premium 
upon crime by establishing a trade school for 
the convict, when the honest unskilled laborer 
outside has no such opportunity? or to estab- 
lish schools for the illiterate in prison when 
the illiterate, honest person outside has no. 
such opportunity ? 

One of the wardens who received this docu- 
ment was F. O. Hellstrom of North Dakota. 
His comments were terse: “I will frankly 
say that I cannot agree with you on the po- 
sition you take. So far as my observations. 
have gone the contract system has demoraliz- 
ing and corruptive influence wherever it has. 
been in vogue, and it belongs to the past and 
not to the future. If you have taken this. 
stand in the hope that you will find a neutral 
middle ground, I think you are very much 
mistaken and I believe you will find that you. 
are occupying the very extreme rear instead 
of the middle.” 

To this Mr. Woodward replied at length, 
again trying to justify the contract system 
as practiced in Wisconsin, where “sentimental 
nonsense” is put to one side. He said that 
this was the “first adverse criticism from 
any source” and that no one had tried to an- 
swer his questions. 

Thereupon Mr. Hellstrom takes up tne cud- 
gels again. After a preliminary paragraphi 
regretting that Wisconsin is not farther ad- 
vanced in prison reform, and stating that for 
five years the good points at Waupun have 
been flourishing in North Dakota—with sus- 
pended sentence, the honor system, and other 
helps to the discipline of the men—he an- 
swers the questions in substance as follows: 
Every institution should be self-supporting,. 
but not profit-making; after deducting the 
cost of maintenance any surplus should go 
te the inmates. I cannot agree with you that 
to establish schools either for training men 
in the elementary rudiments of learning, or 
the ordinary trades is placing a premium on 
crime and dishonesty. If the state 
has so far neglected its duties as to allow 
citizens to grow up in ignorance and dark- 
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‘ness, then it would be a shame and a dis- 
erace to allow such conditions to continue 
and incarcerate a person in the penitentiary 
with the full knowledge of his ignorance with- 
out making some attempt at his enlightenment. 
The contract system leads toward dark ig- 
norance and crime rather than toward en- 
lightenment and honesty. . . . The sen- 
tence to hard labor is no doubt a just and 
necessary act, but this does not imply that 
the state has a right to sell that labor for the 
exploitation of private parties to satisfy their 
profit and greed, but that the labor be used 
entirely for the benefit of the state and the 
profits for the benefit of the individual doing 
time. Past methods of dealing with crime 
have been a failure. Society should see to 
it that reform in all phases of criminal law 
and penal institutions be carried out and that 
some sane and humanitarian policy be 
adopted. A large percentage of in- 
mates of penal institutions are not criminals, 
Lut law-breakers and therefore susceptible to 
better training. : 

“T do not know,” says Warden Hellstrom, 
“how the slave driver in the South, before 
slavery was abolished, would have justified 
his position except by making use of exactly 
the same line of reasoning as you have. I 
am very much surprised at your views on the 
very vital question of penal servitude.” He 
closes by referring to the fact that the Wis- 
consin prison board was advertising for bids 
for the erection of a building, the contractor 
tc furnish all labor and material, and asks 
the highly pertinent question: “Can you give 
any good reason why the convict labor of 
your institution should not be employed in 
the erection of this building”? 

This interesting correspondence, having 
come into the hands of the present writer, it 
seemed wise to call for expert comment, and 
it was referred to Z. R. Brockway of 
Elmira with the question “which is right and 
why”? With his usual promptness and kind- 
ness Mr. Brockway replied at once. A sum- 
mary of his views may help to clarity of 
thought upon the question under discussion: 

After an appreciative word about the two 
wardens as “a good sort,” he emphasizes the 
need of having wardens graduate from some 
penological educational opportunity before 
they enter upon the actual and very responsi- 
ble administering of the prisons. “Both are 
emerging,’ he says, “from the first to the 
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second-thought stage of philanthropical and 
civic evolution, but have not reached the third, 
the truly scientific stage.” 

Warden Woodward advocates the contract 
system of prison employment, but he deals 
himself and his system a blow at the plexus 
when he says, as he does in his statement, 
that his best men can scarcely be placed in 
industry outside at even the small wage of 
a dollar a day. His points of argument are 
familiar enough to those of us who discussed 
the contract system. forty years ago. The sum 
of it is the tax-payer’s relief from paying the 
cost of current maintenance of the prison, the 
indifference and difficulty of the culture- 
system, trade schools and school education; 
and the fear that such education will induce 
crime. It could be answered that the cost of 
maintaining the prisons is a mere bagatelle 
compared to the cost to the tax-payers of the 
prisoners and their crimes who are discharged 
and who resume criminal practices; that the 
cultural course to be provided must not de- 
pend on the prisoner’s choice, or interest. He 
must be made to conform, to form new habits 
and tastes together with his enlarged good 
capacities; and the training should be made 
so strenuous that none would choose it in 
preference to the opportunities for such cul- 
ture in a free community. The prisoner’s 
pain or pleasure is but incident to the cur- 
ative process—not the object of it. 

The employment of every prisoner from 
the day of his admission must be to fit him 
for his appropriate niche in free industries 
and so for his proper place in the community. 
This involves classification and it relegates the 
consideration of cost of prison support, labor 
selection and system to the incidental realm, 
together with the preference and pleasure of 
the prisoners who are under this process of 
training. The contract system is an obstacle 
tc. the necessary selection, classification and 
adaptation of physical, manual, industrial, and 
mental culture of prisoners for their proper 
safe inhabitancy. No single prison labor sys- 
tem is suitable for all the prisoners. 

Warden Hellstrom urges that prisoners be 
made self-sustaining, and though he favors 
the training school it must not interfere with 
the self-sustaining industries. He is alive to 
the truth that industry is the real foundation 
of civilization and he urges that every branch 
cf ordinary and necessary occupation should 
be introduced into prisons. He. recognizes 
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that the contract system is a hindrance, and 
his mind reaches forward to the introduction 
of the honor. system of discipline and, 
prompted by his humanitarianism, his mind 
is open to other newer cultural agencies. He 
seems to be breaking away from the doctrine 
of sin in crime, and from the obligation of 
us humans to mete out justice, in his remark 
that law breakers are not necessarily criminals, 
in the ordinary sense of voluntary moral 
guilt. In this he “shows the open mind and 
.enterprising official.” 

Both are good prison managers on the plane 
of their present progress, but apparently 
neither has advanced to the standard of pris- 
on administration which aims at permanent 
public protection from further crimes by the 
prisoners committed to their care by means 
of their reformation through means and meas- 
ures scientifically used to build, at will, the 
individual human  character—rebuilding it 
where the defects endanger public peace, prop- 
erty, or personal safety. 

The very important principle of modern 
prison practice—the payment of prisoners—is 
useful and commendable, or it is harmful ac- 
cording to its application. During the half 
century of my continuous prison experience 
every phase of the system was tried with good 
and bad effects, till it was perfected under 
the (so-called) indeterminate sentence system 
of the Elmira Reformatory. Scarcely any- 
thing in the conduct of prisons is so liable 
to a demoralizing influence or is so capable 
of rational reformatory results. The sending 
of the prisoner’s earnings to persons outside— 
his alleged family and dependents—must be 
done with the utmost discretion. So far as 
actual and worthy family connections exist 
aad are well known, this quasi-public charity 
may safely be indulged. But such outside 
pecuniary benefit may become a contribution, 
directly or indirectly, to the “jack pot” of 
criminals and prostitutes, or may go to a cer- 
tain class of lawyers to be used to secure the 
convict’s release from prison “by hook or by 
crook” rather than by the process of earning 
by merit and fitness the regular discharge. 
The expenditure of the convict’s earnings for 
Juxuries from outside is demoralizing to a 
teally reformatory regime; but properly ex- 
pended for the betterment of his prison con- 
dition along the line of prescribed advance- 
ment it may be very useful. 

The wage system as it was applied in the 
best days of the Klmira Reformatory is the 
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truest for use of this difficult 
An accumulated credit balance for each pris- 
oner, reasonably sufficient to put him into a 
desirable situation on his release, made es- 
sential to the ‘privilege of release—a credit 
balance accumulated by earning, expending, 
and saving, with limitations of liberty and 
closest observation and control where ~neces- 
sary—earned, expended, and saved item hy 
item, as must be in free life, this is the best, 
perhaps it is the only really proper application 
of the prisoners’ wage system yet discovered. 

One, two, three, or more years of actual . 
practice of effort and economies such as bring 
success and happiness ordinarily outside, 
coupled with the satisfaction of achievement 
and ennoblement of accumulation honestly 
and honorably obtained, has been found to be 
an excellent preparation for a prisoner’s good 
performance when paroled or discharged from 
imprisonment. 


system. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL 
CENTERS 


An experiment in social centers has been 
carried out by a small committee of Brook- 
lyn residents who secured the Commercial 
High School—one of the finest halls in the 
city, seating 2,000—from the Board of Edu- 
cation for free concerts and lectures on social 
and civic subjects, to be given on twenty Sun- 
day evenings. Edward W. Ordway, writes 
thus of the meetings held: 

“This hall was in a district where failure 
was regarded as almost certain—the public 
school illustrated lectures drew an average 
audience of from one to 200, and con- 
certs, I was told, were a thing unheard 
of. We arranged a course of ten concerts 
of high class—Chamber music by our best 
quartets—the Olive Mead—Kaltensbohn— 
Damreuthes—Mannes—alternating with  lec- 
tures on social topics by men with democratic 
messages, followed by music and discussion. 
We have no organization behind us and al- 
most no advertising. 

“The attendance at the first four concerts 
has averaged 1,500 to 1,600, a most enthus- 
iastic audience that has delighted our musi- 
cians. It appears to comprise people of 
all types, but largely skilled working men and 
people who could not attend concerts at the 
rates usually charged. 

“The audience at the first three lectures varied 
from 400 to 800—of excellent quality—and 
we have had earnest and interesting discus- 
sions. I am told that this is the first ex- 
periment of the kind in the public schools of 
New York. Perhaps the most interesting part 
is our experiment with the Board of Educa- 
tion. At first, it was a constant struggle 
with red tape, petty rules and authorities, that 
took a vast deal of time and made our ex- 


Courtesy Institution Quarterly, Illinois Board of Administration. 
TREE: PLANTING CAMP AT WAI-0-TAPU, NEW ZEALAND. 


This is the largest of the three camps in New Zealand. 


The picture shows the single- and 


double-celled huts, the administration buildings, kitchen, stable, coach-house, and dining room. 


periment seem hopeless, but after two or 
three weeks the whole ‘situation changed— 
hampering regulations disappeared, and jan- 
itors and petty authorities showed a coopera- 
tive spirit and a desire to make our experi- 
ment a success. 

“Another Brooklyn movement is the intro- 
duction of moving pictures into the recrea- 
tion centers of the schools. Our aim was to 
help solve the moving picture’ question by 
changing the environments—putting the pic- 
tures in the public schools, where they be- 
long—and to organize the better demand. 

“The shows were given in three public 
schools—halls seating 1,500 to 1,600—two in 
Jewish districts and one in an Irish-American. 
The attendance in the Jewish sections filled 
the halls and hundreds were turned away— 
in the Irish section, there was far less in- 
terest, but an attendance of about a thousand. 

“The best films were most appreciated; Alice 
in Wonderland, a total failure in the ordi- 
nary commercial shows, was a great success. 
Enoch Arden, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Summer Work of the Board 
of Health (Summer Babies) aroused great 
enthusiasm.” 


TREE PLANTING BY PRISONERS 


From time to time THe Survey has printed 
items about tree planting as an industry for 
convicts in New Zealand. The late F. H. 
Wines secured for the Institutional Quarterly 
of Illinois the paper read on this subject by 
James A. Kayll at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Prison Association last fall in Omaha. 
The general range of facts as to this phase 
of conservation work, in which convicts take 
part, offers interesting points for comparison 
with the conservation work in New England 
described by Dr. Fernald in a recent issue of 
THE Survey! in which the labor of defec- 


1See The Templeton Farm Colony for the Feeble- 
minded. THE Survpy, March 2, page 1873. 
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tives is utilized. To quote a few points from 
Mr. Kayll’s paper: “For every ten prisoners 
there is one officer. None of the officers are 
armed. Every prisoner has a separate hut to 
himself, or else a single cell in a two-celled hut. 
With the exception of such as are required for 
the work about the camp and the vegetable 
garden, all are engaged either in tree-planting 
or getting firewood. Sometimes they have to 
work at a distance of from three to four miles 
from the camp. They take their lunches with 
them, and return for supper at five o’clock. 
During the summer, they are engaged in cut- 
ting scrub, forming fire-breaks, and digging 
pits; during the winter, they plant out the 
young trees which are supplied from the nur- 
series of the forestry department. 

“The men have their supper in association 
in a large dining-room, and they remain in 
this room reading or writing until lock-up at 
eight o’clock. There have been several escapes, 
but all the escapes, with the exception of one, 
have been recaptured. There is no doubt 
whatsoever that the success of a camp depends 
largely upon the degree of security that can 
be given to a camp. 

“Very few other than first offenders are 
sent. Experience has proved that the old of- 
fender does not appreciate any advantages 
that may be offered to him and his example 
tends to have a bad effect upon the camp. 
Each case is determined on its merits. 

“As a rule the prisoners justify the con- 
fidence placed in them. Some prove them- 
selves remarkably trustworthy, and will be 
out all day working some miles from the 
camp, without any supervision, and return at 
night having done a good day’s work. This 
has been the case several times with men sent 
gathering firewood. 

“Altogether, about 1,100 prisoners have pass- 
ed through the camps, and about twenty-two 
millions of trees have been planted by these men. 
This does not include trees that have died.” 


July 20, 1912. 
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Frances Perkins, executive secretary of the 
‘Consumers’ League of New York city for 
two years, has resigned to become executive 
secretary of the Committee on Safety of the 
City of New York. Miss Perkins succeeds 


FRANCIS PERKINS. 


Dr. Charles H. Keyes, who resigned in 
the spring. The Committee on Safety 
was formed immediately after the Triangle 
fire to protect life and property from the 
hazard of fire. Miss Perkins has taken a 
prominent part in ‘civic organization work in 
New York for several years. It was largely 
through her efforts that the fifty-four hour 
law restricting the employment of women and 
children was enacted at the last session of the 
legislature. 

A campaign of inspection by the Commit- 
tee on Safety has been planned by Miss Per- 
kins for the coming months. This will 
include the regular and persistent exam- 
ination of especially hazardous districts, 
buildings, and occupations so that the com- 
mittee may be able to call for a constant en- 
forcement of the law. In this campaign the 


‘committee plans to work in close touch with. 


the fire department. The first step is to be 
a re-inspection of the 1,600 premises investi- 
gated by the Committee on Safety last sum- 
mer. 

Another phase of work to be undertaken 
is the establishment of a bureau of complaints. 
Complaints collected through the trade union 
and labor papers will be verified by the in- 
vestigating staff. If they prove to be rea- 
sonable they will be submitted with recom- 
mendations to the proper city and state au- 
thorities. Miss Perkins plans to assist the 
work of the new bureau of fire prevention by 
turning over to it an analysis and verifica- 
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tion of all complaints as to hazardous con- 
ditions in factories which come to the atten- 
tion of the committee. The Committee on 
Safety during the coming year will also work 
in close touch with the State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission, which has been continued 
for another year with an added appropriation 
of $60,000 from the state treasury. 

The introduction of a new building code 
before the Board of Aldermen offers the com- 
mittee an opportunity to emphasize the im- 
portance of adequate provisions respecting 


, fire walls, exits, and other facilities of escape 


in case of fire. The Committee on Safety 
believes that constant watchfulness during the 
next few months will be necessary to insure 
a building code which will provide for real 
fireproof construction. 
* OK Ox 

Leslie Hayford, the new secretary and ex- 
ecutive officer of the Board of Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Training (or Reform) 
Schools, has come to his post with valuable 
experience among immigrants not only in this 
country but in foreign lands as well. For 


= 


LESLIH HAYFORD. 


five years he was teacher and superintendent 
of schools in the Philippine Islands, for two 
years he was connected with the Federal Im- 
migration Commission at Washington, D. C., 
and for a like period was field secretary of 
the North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants. Mr. Hayford is known as a writer 
and speaker of ability. The office upon 
which he has entered was created by the leg- 
islature a year ago. Not a-small part of Mr. 
Hayford’s service will be molding into good 
citizenship the rough and unready material 
found in the Lancaster School for Girls and 
the Lyman School for Boys, and Mr. Hay- 
ford’s training has been such as to equip him 
well for that service. 
a 

In giving up the general secretaryship of 

the Associated Charities at Jacksonville, Fla.. 
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and accepting a similar position in Portland, 
Ore., V. R. Manning has but gone from one 
socially growing part of the country to an- 
other. A 1908 graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, he spent two years with the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Minneapolis and went to 
Jacksonville in 1910. Of his work there [ran- 
cis H. McLean, says: “The census gives Jack- 
sonville a population of 56,7690, of which 27,- 
000 are negroes. The budget of the society 
for 1912 will be over $10,000. This showing, 
not excelled or even reached, we believe, by 
any other society in a city of the same size, 
has been made possible by an exceedingly 
strong board and an exceedingly strong sec- 
retary. The call of Mr. Manning to Portland 
is of huge importance; it is skirmish number 
I in the campaign of the Northwest to 
strengthen its social work before the opening 
of the Panama Canal.” 
x OK Ox 

In going to Jacksonville:as Mr. Manning’s 
successor, Rudolph T. Solensten returns to 
the section of the country where he made an 
early success. Mr. Solensten obtained his 
first training with the Chicago Bureau of 


Charities. 
ee 


“Who is going to help us now,” asked Cap- 
tain Lee of the police department when he 
heard of the recent death of Mrs. George 
J. Charlton, of Oak Park, Ill. “She was our 


MKS. GHORGH J. CHARLTON, 


right hand in cases that refused to enter into 
the laws and police methods.” Mrs. Charlton 
has evidenced her public spirit in both social 
and educational activities. As president and 
directing head of the Oak Park Associated 
Charities, as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Congregational Training School 
for Women, as a member of the Oak Park 
Board of Education and through her relations 
with various other agencies she displayed such 
enthusiasm, sympathy, and practicality that 
people said: “See Mrs. Charlton” when coun- 
sel or help was needed. Twice she had 
made rounds of the Illinois charitable insti- 
tutions taking with her in a special car other 
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members of the committee on state institu- 
tions of the State Federation of Clubs, of 
which she was chairman. Miss Lathrop 
said of the work of this committee: “The 
sane and temperate report of this committee 
aided in allaying the public anxiety aroused 
at that time by reckless political attacks. Mrs. 
Charlton was a good citizen of a high and 
gracious type.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
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THE HIGH COST OF SOCIAL LIVING 
To tHE EpiTor: 

The present cost of both physical and so- 
cial life is a tremendous strain. This is true 
of the cost of social service as well as of 
other forms of public activity. The man or 
woman of fairly narrow range finds that dur- 
ing the sessions of the legislature and Con- 
gress there is need of additional stenographic 
service to meet the constant demands for 
letters communicating approval or disap- 
proval of measures to be voted upon. Post- 
age and stationery alone amount to sur- 
prisingly large sums. Municipal matters can 
scarcely gain a hearing during this rush sea- 
son from those who are most concerned with 
state and national affairs. Social politicians 
take advantage of this condition to further 
their own ends. 

Many lines of activity, as writing, speak- 
ing, and committee service, have become 
socialized to the extent that, those who do not 
give their entire time to them are not ex- 
pected to receive any compensation, even ex- 
penses, for what they do. The result is often 
overstrain for those who must make their liv- 
ing and the limiting of certain types of ser- 
vice to those who are financially “endowed.” 
Even those who give themselves to positions 
having salaries are justified in questioning the 
ethics of their service, when, for instance, a 
full time charity district secretary receives 
sixty dollars a month and a_ stenographer 
twenty-five. Has any report been made upon 
the status of the paid social worker? 

The “follow-up systems’ have accom- 
plished much that is worth while, but their 
persistency in following a wrong trail be- 
comes at times maddening. One can no more 
stop some of these systems than he can an 
“endless chain.” In the business world the 
cost of these schemes is very great and con- 
sumers must pay for them—their waste as 
well as their efficiency. One writes to a rail- 
road or steamship or insurance company for 
some simple information and an unending de- 
luge of circulars, telephone and agent calls, 
leads him to decide on some other course 
about which he must carefully keep silence or 
he will be taken possession of by “seven 
an a who wish to make up his mind for 
lim. 

The enormous out-go for advertising and 
commercial travelers adds greatly to the cost 
of living. One feels that the high expense 
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bills of traveling men, considered an index 
of success by many, furnish one of the large 
wastes’ in present life. Our social service 
must use advertising, follow-up schemes, 
traveling men and other forms of machinery, 
but will it not pay to have an investigation 
of these methods with reference to their 
social efficiency, in order to reduce economic 
waste? 
Frank A. Manny. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS 


The Second International Moral Education 
Congress will be held at the Hague August 
22-27, I9I2. 

Distinguished educators, publicists, physi- 
cians, and social workers from all over the 
world will be present to to'se part in the dis- 
cussion. Among the many important contribu- 
tors will be M. Boutroux of the Institute, 
M. Bouglé of the Sorbonne, Brand Meyer, of 
the University of Berlin, J. W. Adamson of 
London, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Harrold 
Johnson, Constance MacColl, J. S. Mackenzie, 
C. W. Saleeby, Gustave Spiller, Stanton Coit, 
John Russell, M. S. Sadler, Millicent Macken- 
zie, Edward P. Culverwell. 

The American: Committee of the congress, 
of which Felix Adler is chairman and H. A. 
Overstreet of the College of the City of New 
York is secretary, is preparing to submit to 
the congress a volume of papers representa- 
tive of the best American thought and practice 
on moral education. The topics covered are 
wide in range: physical culture, systems of 
discipline and government in schools; social 
service activities in connection with schools; 
sex hygiene; systems of direct moral instruc- 
tion; vocational training; Sunday Schools; 
the use of play; humane movements; moral 
education in American colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Among the contributors to this symposium 
are: George A. Coe, F. C. Sharp, Joseph Lee, 
velix Adle’, Anna Garlin Spencer, John L. 
Elliott, Robert A. Woods, Mrs. Vance Cheney, 
Mrs. Joseph Allen, Frank A. Manny, Charity 
Dye, Edward C. Moore, Mrs. David Kirk, 
David Phillipson, Henry Neumann, L. L Dog- 
gett, Ella Lyman Cabot, Helen C. Putnam, 
William R. George, David Saville Muzzey, 
Thomas Francis Fox. 


JUNIOR REPUBLIC IDEA INTERNATIONAL 


The recently incorporated National Associa- 
tion of Junior Republics has opened an 
office in the’ Tribune Building, 154 Nassau 
street, New York. Lyman Beecher Stowe, 
secretary of the association, is in charge. 

From a single community at Freeville,| New 
York, the republic idea has grown into an in- 
ternational movement. Six states already 
have seven republics in this country and an- 


1S8ee Tur Survey, April 27, p. 166. 
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nouncement is made that another is about to 
be established at Moorestown, N. J., under 
the auspices of Mrs. Strawbridge Brophy. 
Still another is to be started in Vermont. 

A community similar to the junior republic 
has just been started in Dorset, England, under 
the auspices of George Montague, on a farm 
given for the purpose by his uncle, the Earl 
of Sandwich. A movement is now on foot 
to establish such a community in France. 


STEERAGE AND THE FRENCH LINE 


While Dr. von Borosini’s article on condi- 
tions in the out-bound steerage of the French 
Line’ was pending, an officer of the Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique deprecated its 
publication and suggested that Dr. von Boro- 
sini travel to Europe and back this summer on 
some of their best boats as his guest, but delay 
the publication of the article. While Dr. 
von Borosini did not feel that he could 
withdraw the article, he took favorably to the 
idea of co-operating with the company to se- 
cure changes. Since the article has been 
published, the company has altogether lost in- 
terest in his trip which they professed while 
the article was pending, refusing even to give 
Dr. von Borosini a letter of introduction to 
their officials in Paris on the ground that they 
are so busy with important affairs that they 
have no time to bother about the steerage. 


| PRISON REFORM 


THE LATEST BOOKS FOR 
WORKERS AND STUDENTS 


FIFTY YEARS OF PRISON SERVICE. 
autobiography. by Zebulon R. Brockway, for 2: 
years superintendent of Elmira Reformatory. $2. 

PENAL SERVITUDE. By BEB. Stagg Whitin, 
ie! National Committee on Prison Labor. 
$1.62, 

CORRECTION AND PREVENTION. Four 
volumes prepared by Charles R. Henderson for 
the Russel Sage Foundation as souvenirs of the 


An 
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Wighth International Prison Congress. The 
foun prepaid for $10. Individual volumes as 
follows : 


Prison Reform. By C. R. Henderson, F. H. 
Wines, F. B. Sanborn and others, and Criminal 
Law in the U. 8S. by Hugene Smith. $2.67. 
(Criminal Law, separatelv, $1). 

_Penal and Reformatory Institutions. By 
sixteer leading authorities. $2.70. 

Preventive Agencies and ‘Methods. By 
Charles R. Henderson. $2.68. 

Preventive Treatment of Neglected Chil- 
e470 By Hastings H. Hart and 20 others. 
$2.70. 


(Chapters on Cottage and Congregate In- 
stitutions, separately, $1). 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apart 
“Want” advertisements under the various headings, 


word or initial, including the address, 
letters without charge. Other words may 


to the advertiser. Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received wi 


ments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per line. 
“Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents ie 
i i q i is set in capita 

for each insertion. The first word of each advertisement 1s se 
be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. Replies will be forwarded by us 


th remittance ten days before the 


Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
TRAVEL 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
S.S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 


Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 


Season from June 19 to first week in September. 


Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Are You Going to Boston ? 

If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, wha may need to stop for a 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city for purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASONe 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston forafew days 


or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton 8t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 


SCHOOLS _ 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 East 27th Street, New York City 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


q Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to 
a competent graduate. Special lectureships. For 
catalogue, address, 


W. COX GREEN 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 
REAL ESTATE 


TO CLOSE AN 

ESTAQE 4» POMFRET, CONNECTICUT 
Five acres of land on beautiful Pomfret street, worth $5,000 with: 
the Pomfret Club House, which cost $10,000 to build. This 
property can be bought for the price of the land. The free use 
of electric current for fifty 16-candle power incandescent lights,, 
for fifteen years, goes with the property. Address 


N. T. PULSIFER, Executor, 
456 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belivuy — 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion. 


THAT right living should be the fourth “R” 
education. 


HAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 


progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 


NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook. ‘*The Profession of Home- 
making, which gives details of home-study, domestic science course: 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,”’ 10 cts.;  ** Foot 
Values,”” 10 cts.; “‘ The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 

WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing. domestic 
aud teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian. or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 


for original constructive work. Address C. L., 
SURVEY. 
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TENTH YEAR ANNOUNCEMENT 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


President GRAHAM TAYLOR. Vice-President JULIA C. LATHROP. 
Directors: SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, EDITH ABBOTT, EDWARD L. BURCHARD 


Many Specialist Lecturers 


Courses in General Training for Social Work 


Autumn Term-— September 30—December 20. 


Survey of the Field for Social Work, Professor Graham Taylor. 

Principles and Methods of Relief and Family Rehabilitation, Miss Edith Abbott, Mr. 
Eugene T. Lies, Mrs. Katharine M. Briggs. 

Immigration, Miss Grace Abbott. ' 


Winter. Term— January 2—March 21. 


Public Care of Children, Miss S. P. Breckinridge Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley. Admin- 
istration of Institutions, Mr. Alexander Johnson, Miss Julia C. Lathrop. Social 
Legislation, Professor Ernst Freund. 

The Social Movement, Leaders, History, Literature, Professor Taylor, Miss Jane 
Addams. 

Social Functions of Local Government, Professor Taylor, Mr. George C. Sikes. 


Spring Term—March 26—June 6. 


Municipal Control of Public Health and Housing; Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Miss 
Abbott, Chief Sanitary Inspector Charles B. Ball. 

Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency; William Healy, M.D., 

Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 

Industrial Conditions and Relations; Professor Taylor, Miss Breckinridge, Professor 
J. C. Kennedy, Herr Victor von Borosini. 

Social Statistics; Miss Breckinridge and Miss Abbott. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 
Seminar in Methods of Social Investigation; collateral to the investigation of juvenile 
dependency. 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Social and Municipal Museum, Travelling Exhibits, Extension Courses. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADVANCED WORK. 


Advanced work covering a second year is open to students holding the certificate of 
the school or those who have received equivalent training, They will be appren- 
ticed to selected agencies for volunteer work under the joint supervision of the school 
and the agency. In the Department of Social Investigation, advanced students will 
be assigned to the more difficult aspects of the inquiry being pursued or will be 
supervised in a specialized study. 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION. 


Field work under the supervision of specialists required 15 hours each week. Weekly 
visits of inspection to public institutions and social agencies, including ei ee 
with those in charge. Round table discussions of experiences on the field and of 
current events and social literature. Settlement residence may be applied for. 


ADMISSION. 


Requirements, college course in whole or part, Tested capacity in practical work accepted 
as equivalent. 


Tuition, $75.00 for year’s full course. Single term, $25.00. 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 Lake St., Chicago 


Demand for Trained Professional Social Workers Far Greater than Supply 
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Industrial Hygiene 
Occupational Diseases 

Prevention of Accidents 
Compensation and Insurance 


Unemployment and Under-employ- 
ment 


Pension Systems and Profit Sharing 
Child Labor and Vocational Training 


Construction Camps and Mining 
Town Sanitation ; 


Industrial Relations and the Terms 
of Work 


Beginning October 1 next the editors of THE SURVEY wish to add ‘an 
8-page form to this mid-monthly number, to deal more adequately with 
what Louis Brandeis ‘calls 


“SOCIAL INVENTION IN INDUSTRY” 


The strength of THE SURVEY lies in the fact that it carries the respect and confidence 
of manufacturers and workmen alike. At present, in the 5 to 8 pages which we can 
afford to print for this department each month, we are able only to skim the surface. Yet 
the field is one in which there are stirring educational possibilities. 


Take the Illinois Occupational Diseases Commission; take the Protocol of the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Trade; take the Anthracite Conciliation Board; take the problem of sick 
benefits as they are faced by the small employer. These are but chance examples. 


Wonderful stores of experience, experiment and invention on the 
human side of industry are to be had for the delving; they should be 
brought out now while they are in process and not merely in thick reports 
and volumes ten years from now. 


Think what it would mean to pool this sort of experience and get it 
read by one thousand manufacturers and one thousand labor men monthly. 
That is the goal we have set. 

To add an 8-page form twelve times a year and distribute it to the twenty or twenty 
twenty-five thousand readers of THE SURVEY will cost roughly, $1500. This expense can- 
not be met by present subscription receipts, for the regular $2. subscription does not pay 
for itself. It cannot be met out uf the general educational fund of THE SURVEY because 
that is already stretched to the snapping point. We must look to those who are progressive 


and interested in the field of constructive industrial advance for the money to make this 
experimental year possible. 


THE SURVEY appeals for 15 contributions of $100 each to enable it to 
enter upon the experiment October 1 next. Will you be oneP Or do 
you know some industrial leader with big vision who will see the thrilling 
opportunities which such a Scientific- American-on-the-social-side-of-industry 
will mean, and who, if the plan were put before him vigorously, would 
back it up? We should be glad for larger gifts—or smaller. 
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CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


105 EAST 22d STREET 3 Be NEW YORK 
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